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this excellent portfolio 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 
IN COLOR REPRODUCTION 


with /4 matted prints 


Gathered together into a handsome portfolio are fourteen 
representative pictures by fourteen American artists—most 
of them contemporary—men whose work you want to 
see in its full, rich color. 


The reproductions are of exceptional quality, produced 
by the famous Deeptone process of The Lakeside Press, 
and printed on 100 lb. paper. Each reproduction is mounted 
in a heavy, rag-content folder, 14 x 17 inches, ready for 
framing if you prefer. A catalog and biographical and 


‘critical notes for each artist are provided. 


The Ortists & Their Pictures 


HENRY VARNUM POOR: Brickyards—Haverstraw 
HENRY G. KELLER: First Show at Two 
MILLARD SHEETS: Bathers of Miramar, Mexico 
WINSLOW HOMER: The Turtle Pond 

FRANKLIN WATKINS: Portrait of a Man 
MAURICE STERNE: Still Life, Flowers 

GEORGE LUKS: Old Woman with Black Cat 
EDWARD BRUCE: Farm near Weston 

ERNEST FIENE: Manhattan Waterfront 

HENRY LEE McFEE: Still Life with Desert Plant 
LEON KROLL: A Farm in Maine 

CHARLES E. BURCHFIELD: Telegraph Pole 
EDWARD HOPPER: Main Street 

THOMAS EAKINS: The Oarsmen 


Originally published at $8 the copy, manufacturing 


economies brought about by the wide sale has made pos- 
sible a substantial reduction in price: 


$5.75 POSTPAID e $4.25 TO FEDERATION MEMBERS 
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for PARENTS AND STUDENTS 


Guidance in selecting the right ar 
school 


for ART TEACHERS 


_A working tool—an important hanc 
book 


for SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES 


Valuable reference material, useful 


students, teachers and parents 


Art School Directory 


Here, for the first time ina single, co 
plete handbook, all the facts about 


* PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOLS 


* UNIVERSITIES & COLLEGES WITE 
ART & ARCHITECTURE DEPAR 
MENTS 


* SUMMER ART SCHOOLS 


* FELLOWSHIPS & SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN ART 


Volume I: For Two Years 


CLOTH BOUND e ONLY $1.75 POSTPAID 


NO DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS OR LIBRARIES POSSIBLE 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


IN HER OWN right one of the country’s foremost classical 
scholars, Gisela M. A. Richter, Curator of Greek and 


Roman Art at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, is a mem- 


ber of one of the world’s great scholarly families. Her father 
was Jean Paul Richter, whose The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, first published in 1883, was brought out in a re- 
vised second edition last year. Miss Richter was educated at 
Girton College, Cambridge. She is the author of The Craft of 
Athenian Pottery (1923), Ancient Furniture (1926), The 
Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks (1929), Animals in Greek 
Sculpture (1930), Red Figured Athenian Vases in the Metro- 
politan Museum (1936). It is with great pleasure that we pub- 
lish Miss Richter’s article on the five Greek sculptures lent 
to the Metropolitan Museum by the Greek Government 


until it is again safe to send them home. 


Henri Focillon, whose recent lecture at Dumbarton Oaks 
we publish this month, summarized and translated, was until 
recently Professor of the History of Medieval Art at the 
Sorbonne, a post he assumed in 1924. Before that he was 
professor of the same subject at Lyons, also director of the 
museums of that city. He is now Professor of the History of 
Art at the Collége de France and at Yale University. Pro- 
fessor Focillon, the range of whose interests and knowledge 
is a revelation to lesser scholars, has written: Les pierres de 
France; L’art bouddhique; L’art des sculpteurs romans; Maitres 
de l’estampe, peintres graveurs; Benvenuto Cellini; Piranesi; 
Hokusai; Histoire de la peinture aux XI Xe et X Xe siécles; 
L’art des peintures romans; Vie des Formes; L’art d’occident. 
Professor Focillon wrote an article on John La Farge and his 


work which we published in May 1936. 


Henry Billings is a painter. He was born in New York 
City in 1901, studied at the Art Students League and at 
Woodstock, N. Y., under Boardman Robinson and Kenneth 
Hayes Miller. He had his first one-man show at the Daniel 
Gallery in 1929. His mural work may be seen in the Museum 
of Science and Industry (1931), Radio City Music Hall 
(1932), the Lake Placid, N. Y., Post Office (1936) and the 
Medford, Mass., Post Office. Last year he did murals for the 
Ford Building and for one of the Fair buildings at the New 
York World’s Fair. He is at work on murals for the Post 
Office at Wappingers Falls, N. Y. Mr. Billings contributed 
an article, “Artifice and Metaphor,” to The Arts for Feb- 
ruary 1928. His article on the Picasso Exhibition is his first 


for the MAGAZINE OF ART. 


Articles in the MAGAZINE OF ART represent many points of view. We do 
not expect concurrence from every quarter, not even among our con- 
tributors; we believe that writers are entitled to express opinions which 
differ widely. Although we do not assume responsibility for opinions ex- 
pressed in any signed articles appearing in the MAGAZINE OF ART, we 
hold that to offer a forum in our pages is the best way to stimulate in 


telligent discussion and to increase active enjoyment of the arts.—THE 
EDITORS. 
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LAST MONTH WE introduced Dorothy Lefferts Moore to 
our readers with three book reviews. To this issue Mrs. 
Moore contributes a review of the glass exhibited by Steuben 
Glass, Inc., in New York and several more book reviews. 
Mrs. Moore was Assistant Editor of The Arts. 


FORTHCOMING 


IN A MONTH or so we will publish John Rothenstein’s 


article on British painting since 1900. Before taking up the 
men of our century, however, Mr. Rothenstein briefly dis- 
cusses the English painting tradition which began in the 
seventh century and has had its ups and downs since, and 
considers the influence of the French nineteenth century on 
the men of our own day. Mr. Rothenstein is Director of the 
Tate Gallery, London. 


ALSO PLANNED FOR early publication is an article on the 
bultos and retablos of the Southwest by Peppino Man- 
gravite. Mr. Mangravite is a distinguished painter and a 
much revered teacher. His article will be illustrated with 
special photographs by Laura Gilpin of objects in the col- 
lection of the Taylor Museum for Southwestern Studies of the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 


IN VARIOUS STAGES of completion are articles by the following 
American painters and sculptors: Richard Davis, José de 
Creeft, Boris Gilbertson, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Ward Lockwood, 
Charles Rudy, Marion Walton, William Zorach. The 
articles by and about American composers, of which several 
have already appeared, will be resumed shortly. 
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FOUR APPROACHES TO PICASSO 


DURING OUR RECENT VISITS to The Museum of Modern Art four ap- 
proaches to Picasso were recalled. The first three are conventional, the fourth unconven- 
tional. There is the purely cerebral or pyrotechnical approach, the drivelling or voguish, 
the angry or jingoistic, and fourthly the perceptive or natural approach. The last is -exempli- 
fied by Mr. Henry Billings’ penetrating review ‘(in this issue) of the Picasso exhibition. 

Mr. James Thurber has caricatured perfectly the hysterically cerebral approach char- 
acteristic of the too well-read instructor. One of his New Yorker illustrations, such as he 
alone can do, shows a gentleman standing on a chair intently studying at close range a 
painting on the wall of an exhibition gallery. Two figures stand behind him. One says to 
the other: “‘He knows all about art, but he doesn’t know what he likes.” 

The second or drivelling approach is best studied by listening to a reporter from a 
fashion magazine interviewing the owner of expensive Picassos which both he and she have 
tried in vain to understand. We regret to say that the third or jingoistic approach is too 
often insisted upon by a number of estimable American painters. 

Lastly there is the perceptive or natural approach characteristic of the liberal artists. 
These study Picasso direct, not through the German or French “authorities.” They would 
never think of lecturing interminably and setting off skyrockets of hifalutin language all 
around Picasso without touching him. Except for obvious sources of his work evident in 
the pictures they care nothing for the Picasso legend. It is his art which interests them. 

Many painters have seen most of the works now so brilliantly and intelligently arranged 
in the Museum of Modern Art. Personally we do not remember having seen a better ar- 
ranged exhibition. Most artists have examined Picasso’s various phases at different periods 
of time and in different cities. It is not surprising that those who for the first time are enjoying 
Picasso in the full stretch of his genius should find their opinions changing. 

No one denies that Picasso is a draftsman of phenomenal ability nor questions his 
powers of invention and courageous freedom of mind. But seeing his impressive output 
bit by bit at longer or shorter intervals has led some of his most ardent admirers to wonder 
whether his many-sidedness were not a sign of an uncertain or chameleon personality. 

Yet in this great exhibition it is easy to observe that a definite continuity of character 
runs through all the many variations of Picasso’s art. Also the power of his color and the 
remarkable unity in each canvas, whatever the phase, become more apparent when we ex- 
amine the mass of his work than when it is seen fragmentarily. As for his unity, it is as if 
his ideas, abstract or representative, were struck upon the canvas with one blow. Even the 
later works which some artists find cruel, mocking, distorted with ferocity, burst with 
power, when not stretched out too thin. Even when most indigestible or positively unpleasant 
they contribute their share toward making the natural observer realize that primarily 
Picasso is a conveyor of emotions not of over-cerebrated theses. 

Besides the power of color, which rings false in less than half a dozen canvases, Picasso 
has another special gift of the great artist. His forms, human or abstract, and the design of 
his painting express permanence. But what about the jingoistic approach? 

We have found this approach insisted upon by those native painters who are irritated 
unto rage by the precious snobs who hear but do not see. While sympathizing with the 
artists and hating the parrots too we feel that there is little excuse to blind ourselves to the 
genius of Picasso merely because parrots breed and the world continues to contain its cus- 
tomary proportion of them. We heard again last week that Picasso is an intellectual mounte- 
_bank, the perfect shocker for a disrupted society and an uptorn world, the genius of disillusion. 
| The word disillusion we cast aside immediately. Such power, such strong productiveness, 


such ferocity do not spring from disillusion.—r. w. 
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Gladys Rockmore Davis: Two Girls. Oil, 1937, 20 x 30 inches 


MY DESIRE TO PAINT 


BY GLADYS ROCKMORE DAVIS 


I WAS COMPLETELY absorbed with the business 
of drawing from the first minute I was able to hold a pencil. 
It is impossible for me to figure back accurately to any 
specific date when I first began to draw, because actually 
there has been no time within my memory when I did not 
have the urge to create. I can remember as a young child 
being intensely interested in drawing, almost to the exclu- 
sion of everything else. That interest has continued unin- 
terruptedly. 

So far as I know, or the family records show, there was 
absolutely nothing in my background to account for my 
overwhelming desire to draw. I was born in New York City, 
a novel fact in itself, in 1901. My parents were not artists. 
They were not even interested in the arts. Toward my 
efforts their attitude was one of amused tolerance. Yet I 
cannot honestly say that I did not receive encouragement. 

When I was nine years old my father’s business interests 
took us to various parts of Canada. I spent the following 
five years getting used to one school only to find myself 
moved on to another. This successive uprooting did not 
stop me from giving my spare time to drawing and painting. 
We finally returned to the United States and went to live 


in San Francisco. The city of hills with its ever changing 


outlooks enchanted me. While there I attended classes at 
the California School of Fine Arts. Of my experiences in 
that particular school I have no vivid memories. Two years 
later the family moved again and eventually settled in 
Chicago. It was there that I got my real start. 

I was sent to high school and believe that I was the most 
impatient girl in the school. For me the one problem was 
to see how quickly I could get through in order to be eligible 
to enroll at the Art Institute of Chicago. As if it were yester- 
day I can distinctly recall how much I regretted, as hours 
lost, the terms spent in high school while waiting to go to 
art school. The following three years spent at the Institute 
were easily the most important years of my early training. 

At that time the school was staffed by a group of brilliant 
and unusual men, among them the late John Norton. His 
principles and theories of drawing I have found to be so 
valuable that they are not only of great assistance to me 
at the present time but I feel certain that I can depend 
on them at all times in the future. John Norton taught 
me to look, to see—really to use my eyes. He showed me 
the vast difference between the actual distortion of reality 
and the “pretty” distortion of the average point of view. 
To my mind John Norton was a great teacher. 

After my first year at the Institute it was announced that 


George Bellows would take an advanced class in painting. 
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riGHT: Gladys Rockmore Davis: Deborah. 
4 Oil, 1937, 20 x 24 inches. BELOW: Gladys 

Rockmore Davis: Girl with Fruit. Oil, 
)} 1937, 25 x 30 inches 


PHOTOS COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


+ ARCHAIC MAIDEN; AKROPOLIS MUSEUM (NO. 675), ATHENS. ON LOAN AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


IBY GISELA M. A. RICHTER 


‘THE LOAN OF five Greek’ sculptures from the Mu- 
/seum of Athens to the Metropolitan Museum is an event of 


major importance. It is the first time that Greece has lent any 


of her treasures of art to another country, and the action is 
' largely due to the generous policy of Professor Spyridon N. 
| Marinatos, General Director of Antiquities in Greece, and 
| Nicholas G. Lély, His Hellenic Majesty’s Consul General in 
| New York. The sculptures, which were shown in the Greek 
| Pavilion during the World’s Fair, are all famous pieces— 
) three of them long familiar to visitors in Athens, two, com- 
parative newcomers. As they date from various periods, 
| ranging from the archaic to the Hellenistic, they present an 
excellent picture of the development of Greek art. A compari- 
| son between the dainty, archaic Maiden from the Akropolis 


and the powerful, realistic head of Anytos from Lykosoura 


shows better than many words the change from stylization 


| to naturalism effected by Greek sculptors. It may be well, 
then, to describe the five sculptures in their chronological 
order and watch this development unfold itself. 

The small statue, Akropolis Museum no. 675 (figs. 1 and 
| 2) is perhaps the most appealing of the famous archaic 
Maidens which came to light in the eighties of the last 
century. The figures were discovered with other broken 
sculptures in a series of pits on the Akropolis of Athens, 
where they had been buried by the Athenians after the 
ravages of the Persians. The invaders, in 480 and 479 B. C., 
had sacked Athens, and burnt and broken the temples and 
dedicatory statues on her Akropolis. To this catastrophe we 


owe the preservation of a large number of sculptures, which 
ean all be dated before these fateful years. One of these 
resurrected statues is the little Maiden which is now ex- 
| hibited in Gallery J3 in the Metropolitan Museum. The 
> head was found East of the Parthenon in 1886, the body 
South of the Parthenon in 1888. The figure is of translucent, 
| Parian marble, and under two feet high. The original colors 
are unusually well preserved. In fact this is one of the few 
ancient statues which can give us a realization of the success- 
_ ful use of color by Greek sculptors. The Maiden wears a blue 
(now green) tunic and a mantle with patterned borders and 
| ornaments in which purple, blue and red are the predominant 
| colors. The thin, crinkly tunic contrasts with the heavy 
| mantle, arranged in deep folds in front. Correspondingly the 
hair round the forehead is delicately carved in low relief, 
| whereas the heavy tresses falling over the shoulders are 
| deeply cut. She has a neckband, disk earrings and a diadem. 
' The elaborate coiffure and the smiling countenance give her 
a worldly, aristocratic air. But she has the remoteness of a 
Greek Goddess, untroubled and serene. The back of the figure 
| is blocked out to suggest big and simple volumes, with no 
details carved and no traces of color; and there is not the 
familiar spike at the top of the head, intended to prevent 
“birds from defiling the statue. Probably, therefore, it was 
| placed indoors against a wall; and this would explain its 


comparatively good preservation. The date should be about 
530-520 B. C., toward the end of the archaic period. 

The gravestone of Ampharete (figs. 3 and 4) shown in 
gallery J6 brings us down to the end of the fifth century B. C. 
The material is Pentelic marble, the height just under four 
feet. It was found in 1932 during the German excavations in 


the Kerameikos, the ancient cemetery of Athens, face down, 


FIVE GREEK SCULPTURES ON LOAN 


FIG. 2. ARCHAIC MAIDEN, SIDE VIEW OF FIG. 1; AKROPOLIS MUSEUM 
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Above: FIG. 3. GRAVESTONE OF AMPHARETE; KERAMEIKOS MUSEUM, 


ATHENS. Right: FIG. 4. GRANDCHILD OF AMPHARETE, DETAIL OF FIG. 3 


beneath a mid-fourth-century level—not far, in fact, from 
where the famous stele of Hegeso probably stood. It is a good 
example of relief carving which was developed to such per- 
fection in Greece at that time. We may note the difference 
in the treatment of the surfaces suggestive of the different 
substances. The roughness of the background and of the hair 
bring out by contrast the smoothness of the flesh, while the 
soft and clinging drapery is made less shiny. These contrasts 
were further accentuated by the use of color, now mostly 
faded away. 

The subject speaks for itself/—a woman (the name Ampha- 
rete is inscribed on the cornice) is sitting on a chair, holding 
up a bird to a baby. It is an everyday scene, the only sugges- 
tion of death being the detached yet sad and yearning expres- 
sion of her face. Exceptionally, in this case, we are told a 
little more of the circumstances of the story. A two-line 
epigram inscribed on the architrave reads: “I hold here the 
dear child of my daughter; I held it on my knees when we 


were alive and beheld the rays of the sun with our eyes, and 


now I, who am dead, hold it, also dead.” The Greek wording | 
is even more concise than the English translation. And yet 
how vivid is the picture it calls up and how directly told! 

The youthful appearance of the grandmother is what we 
might expect in idealizing fifth-century art; more noteworthy 
is the rendering of the baby with its bald little head, diminu- 
tive features and outstretched hand. It is a real baby— 
made at a time when children were generally represented, at 
least in sculpture, as small grown-ups—a fact which makes us 
beware of too ready generalizations. A date in the late fifth — 
century B. C. is suggested by the style, especially by the 
rendering of the drapery. The effective, somewhat restless 
composition of the folds—which go in many directions but 
are kept in fairly low rélief—may be compared with that 
in the gravestone of Ktesileos and Theano in the National 
Museum, Athens. 

The marble head of Ariadne (figs. 5, 6 and 7) exhibited in 
gallery J1 was found in 1876 during excavations by the Greek 
Archaeological Society on the Southern slope of the Akrop- 
olis. [t is a masterpiece of the fourth century B. C. The 
sensitive modeling of face and neck, hair and fillet indicates — 
that we have here a Greek original by a distinguished artist. 
And that it was an outstanding work which won apprecia- 
tion in Roman times, is shown by the fact that two Roman 
replicas exist, one in the Staatliche Museen in Berlin, one 
(much restored) in the court of the Palace of the Doges in 
Venice. A comparison between these heads and that from 
Athens is an instructive lesson in the difference between a 
Greek original and a Roman copy. The delicate transition 
from plane to plane on the face and neck, the clear-cut, 
swinging contours of the features, the lifelike rendering of 
the wavy hair, so admirable in the Greek original, have be- 


come hard and mechanical in the Roman copies. It is also 
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interesting to note that the back of the hair is only roughly 


blocked out on the Greek original, whereas on the Roman On this page: FIGS. 5, 6, 7. THREE VIEWS OF A HEAD, PROBABLY OF 


. a . y. ADNE, N: NE MUSEUM, # ENS. ON AN AT >) 2OLITAN 
\) copies it is finished throughout. ARIADNE, NATIONAL MUSEUM, ATHE IN LOAN AT METROPOLITAN 


_ For the interpretation of the figure we have some useful 
clues. From the condition of the surface at the right ear it is 
evident that something was held to it, and the same is true 
of the surface at the top of the head. Furthermore the holes 
on each side of the chignon and the groove above the fillet 
suggest that there was once a metal wreath. The figure has 
) therefore been interpreted as Ariadne, wearing a wreath of 
ivy or vine, her right hand raised to her ear, the left arm 
laid over her head. It was a pose which won favor in the 
fourth century. Ariadne in such an attitude is familiar from 
_ the famous Hellenistic composition in the Vatican (though 
here Ariadne is reclining, not seated or standing, as the 
Athenian figure must have been). The current interpretation, 
therefore, of the Greek head as Ariadne meets the require- 
ments and may be correct. 
The bronze head (figs. 8, 9; cover) exhibited in Gallery 
Jl brings us to the early Hellenistic period, perhaps the 
third century B. C. The head was found about forty years 
ago at Perinthos in Thrace and passed to the National Mu- 
seum at Athens as a gift from Monsieur Stamoulis in 1935. 
Its extraordinary attraction is in some measure due to the 
_ rendering of the hair. The plait—which starts at the back, is 
brought round the head, and tucked in behind—and the 
Wavy. variegated tresses form a pleasant contrast to the 
smooth, somewhat generalized face. Admirable also is the 
composition of the head as a whole, especially viewed from 
the back, where the slight turn of the neck imparts a sense 
movement. Here again a replica exists, the head of the 


@ } fs 
-called Berenice from Herculaneum in the National Mu- 


Above and right: FIGS. 8, 9. BRONZE HEAD FROM PERINTHOS, RIGHT PROFILE 
AND REAR VIEWS; COLLECTION OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, ATHENS 


seum at Naples. A comparison between the two suggests 
that neither of them is the Greek original, but that both are 
excellent copies executed in Roman times. 

The colossal marble head ‘of a Titan (fig. 10), placed in 
the centre of Gallery J1, can give us a realization of the 
strength and splendor of late Greek art. The head belongs 
to a group of four colossal figures, fragments of which were 
discovered at Lykosoura in Arkadia in 1889. Pausanias saw 
the group in place in the Sanctuary of Despoina when he 
traveled in Greece in the second century A. D. and described 
it as follows: 

“The statues of the goddesses themselves, Despoina and 
Demeter, and the throne on which they are seated, and the 
footstool under their feet, are all of one block; and no part 
of the decoration, either of their garments, or of the throne 
itself, is made of a separate block or fastened with clamp or 
solder, but the whole is one block. This block was not im- 
ported but (as they say) they found it by digging a hole 
within the precinct at a spot indicated by a vision. Each of 
the statues is about equal in size to that of the Great Mother 
at Athens; they are the work of Damophon. Demeter bears 
a torch in her right hand, and has put the left on Despoina; 
Despoina has a sceptre and a cista, as it is called, on her 
knees; with one hand—the right—she holds the ‘cista’. On 
each side of the throne is a figure; beside Demeter stands 
Artemis, clad in a deer-skin, with a quiver on her shoulder; 
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in one hand she holds a torch, in the other two snakes; 
beside Artemis lies a bitch, like those used in hunting. 
Close to the statue of Despoina stands Anytos, attire 
as a warrior in armor; the attendants of the temple say 
that Despoina was reared by Anytos, and that he is of 
the number of the Titans, as they are called. The 
legends of the Kouretes, who are represented beneath 
the images, and of the Korybantes, who are wrought i 
relief on the base, I omit, although I know them.” 
With the help of this detailed description and of the 
fragments which came to light during the excavation: 
it is possible to form an idea of this imposing group. In 
addition to Anytos’s head, pieces of his body have be r 
found—clothed in-a cuirass, just as Pausanias described 
him. The back of the head was either worked in a 
separate piece and is missing, or was never completed; 
for the group was probably placed against the back 
wall of the sanctuary, where the back was not visible. 
The eyes which are now hollow must have had insets 


: ‘ 
of another material. Pausanias calls Damophon “the: 


only Messenian sculptor of repute” and mentions 
several works by him in the city of Messene; also that 
he “restored the Zeus at Olympia [by Pheidias] wit 
the greatest possible precision when the seams of the 
ivory opened.” : 

It is indeed a lucky chance that this colossal head 
should have survived—in such comparatively good 
condition—by a sculptor whose name and general 
background we know. And it is also a piece of good 


fortune that it has now come to visit America in the 


company of its four distinguished companions. 
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HEAD OF ANYTOS BY DAMOPHON OF MESSENE; NATIONAL MUSEUM, ATHENS. LENT 


Y THE GREEK GOVERNMENT TO THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK CITY 


Fig. la. Applique (in the form of an animal), gilt bronze. Scythian, VI-V century B. C. 234 inches wide by 1 inch high. Dumbarton Oaks” 


Collection. “Illustrates . . . the juncture of the ornamental and naturalist principles with hitherto unparalleled strength and poetry . . . 


THE FANTASTIC IN MEDIEVAL ART 


BY HENRI FOCILLON 


TWO PRINCIPLES ARE active in the art of the 
Middle Ages. Each corresponds to an aspect of the human 
spirit and to a source of human civilization. 

One is certainly the principle of rationality, expressed 
above all in architecture and in the study of man as reality, 
defining an order which is pervasively intellectual. When 
we come into the interior of a Romanesque church, or that 
of a Gothic cathedral, we feel that we walk in the interior of 
a human intelligence—a system in which every element is 
organized according to studied plan in order to answer the 
needs of varied yet related functions. This is the major 
characteristic of the European Occident and of its art. The 
rational interpretation of medieval art as defined by Viollet- 
le-Duc, in spite of many modifications brought by recent 
critics, remains in essence valid. 


But this rational, “humanistic” 


principle of the Middle 
Ages finds an inevitable foil in the principle or element, if 
you will, of the fantastic. The world as it is explained in 
rational or scientific terms does not altogether satisfy man. 
He needs must invent another world, an unparalleled world 
all his own. Sometimes he feels the need of combining the 
concepts of this imaginary world with those of the world of 


reality. Then he invents hybrid forms, expressive of the 


monstrous. The principle of the fantastic in art is character- 


istic of Asia, and especially Northern Asia of the earliest 
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periods, that terrestrial sea of the steppes—sometimes 
deserts—whose navigators are nomadic tribes. 

We may go even further in the definition of this second 
principle of medieval art. The genius of the fantastic is re-_ 
lated to the game-instinct. The game, however, is played | 


——> 


according to rules since the notions of game and rules are ‘ 


necessarily allied. Man does not conceive of pure play, af a 
game considered as an absolute. He circumscribes his games 
with restrictions and gives to each a code of rules. From the 
application of these rules upon the play of the imagination, 
or rather from the life of these rules, fantastic art-forms are 
born. In art, such rules are many and diverse, growing from_ 
the familiar restrictive notions of technique and function. 
To these I shall return for careful and particular definition 
as the individual case demands. 

I propose to discuss the vitality of the fantastic in art as 
it appears in ornament; then in monsters; finally in land- 
scape. My examples are taken from the Middle Ages proper, 
and even from the period which has been termed the Renais- 


sance. History is not cut by barriers in time. Each period lives. 


* This article summarizes the opening lecture of the 1939-1940 series 
of Dumbarton Oaks Lectures, delivered by Prof. Focillon at Dumbarton 
Oaks, Washington, D. C., December 1, 1939, under the title “Le Génie 
Fantastique de l’Art du Moyen Age.” It is published through the courtesy 
of the Hon. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, who also gave permission to 
reproduce among the illustrations objects in the Dumbarton Oaks Col- 
lection. To Mr. Charles Seymour, Jr., we are indebted for the translated 
summary of Prof. Focillon’s material.—ep1Tor. 


LEFT: Fig. 1b. Detail o . la. The head seen from the opposite side. R1cHT: Fig. 2. Sacrificial vessel, bronze. Celtic, I century A. D. Brit- 


ish Museum. “Imaginary forms are restricted and in a sense directed according to the technique used.” Here according to filagree technique 


BELOW: Fig. 3. Fibula, gilt bronze. Visigothic, V-VII century. From Castiltierra, Segovia, Spain. 2%% inches wide by 
434 inches high. Dumbarton Oaks Collection. “Here the art of ornament is forcefully asserted in the creation of bound- 
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aries and in the coloring of the interior design, to produce a new form already replete with fantastic values . . . 
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on into the centuries we allot to a successor-period; mankind 
is not an ungrateful nor unmindful inheritor, but a permanent 
organism in which all forms of the past are capable of 


survival. 


IN DISTINGUISHING TWO great periods of prehistoric art, 
anthropologists have in a way anticipated my own distinc- 
tion of two principles underlying medieval art. The naturalist 
art of Paleolithic man in the caves of Altamira gives way 
(after the Neolithic period) to the abstract art of the Age of 
Bronze. Here is the beginning of the vogue of pure ornament. 
Perhaps this theory may require retouching, but it appears 
reasonably certain that as historic man steps upon the thresh- 
old of his existence, these two .principles—naturalist and 
abstractly ornamental—tend to coalesce, to exchange their 
resources. This period is analogous to the Middle Ages in 
that the two opposing principles of which I speak enter into 


a relation one with the other. Here ornamental motives at 


Fig. 4. Corner of cruci- 
form page from St. 
Chad’s Gospels. Early 
VIII century. Lichfield 
Cathedral Library. “. . . 
‘ fantastic jungles of an 
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FROM 0. E. SAUNDERS, “‘ENGLISH ILLUMINATION” 


imaginary world . ..” 


grips with forms of the world of reality are no longer merely 
a series of linear combinations. They may be said to create a 
life of the fantastic in art, in the true sense of the term. 
To be sure, pure ornament may give birth to imagery. 
We tend to clothe abstract forms, spontaneously, with non- 
abstract meaning. A mathematical figure, an alphabetical let- 
ter, possesses, to our eyes, a sort of physiognomy. This princi- 
ple is true, certainly, for the Barbarian invaders who delighted 
in such a play of abstract forms as appears in the pendant let- 
ters of the crown of Receswinthus in the Guarrazar Treasure. 
But let us remember that the game implies a rule. In this 
case the liberty of the abstract in ornamental art is restricted 
by an order of regulating principles deriving from several 
sources. In the earliest ornamental art there is already 
present a horror vacui, a revulsion against empty space, 
linked with the more positive anti-chaotic desire for com- 
position. From this premise we may discern a real sense of 


order in Barbarian art. We may isolate active principles at 


| 
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iples which might be given the value of laws: the 


- 


work, pri 

law of contact of forms at a maximum number of points 

(open filagree); the law of the frame of the object in space; 

the law of eternal movement, self-originating and _ self- 
—> 

perpetuating, in the object’s internal design; the law of 

symmetry of composed motives. 

‘Another source of rules in this early art is technique. 
Imaginary forms are restricted and in a sense directed ac- 
cording to the technique used. The technical restrictions of 
weaving, as in a Sassanian textile, engender a different type 
of form than that restricted by the filagree technique of the 


decoration of a Celtic sacrificial vessel in the British Museum 


RIGHT: Fig. 5a. Rinceau 
Variations. From top to 
Saint-Michel-de- 
Cuxa; Angouléme; Saint- 
*“Mo- 


tives . . . serve as sources 


bottom: 


Armand-de-Boixe. 


and directives of form...” 


DRAWINGS FROM J. BALTRUSAITIS, “‘LA STYLISTIQUE 
ORNAMENTALE DE LA SCULPTURE ROMANE” 
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LEFT: Fig. 5b. Palmetto 

( HT (AL variations. Top: palmet- 
tos. Center left: Lescure; 

<i center right: La Charité- 

= = sur-Loire. Bottom left: 


San Ambrogio, Milan; 


bottom right: Lichéres 


(fig. 2). It is necessary to recognize the influence of tech- 
niques upon the artist’s expression of imaginary forms, to 
sense their action as a source of diversity of solutions, not as 
stifling restriction. = 

The life of fantastic art-forms in this realm of ornament 
possesses extraordinary vigor and undergoes a series of strik- 
ing metamorphoses. An object from the Age of Bronze, the 
so-called Battersea Disk (British Museum) reveals a non- 
naturalistic, abstract frame of a circle and an undulating 
linear surface design so composed as to remind one of music, 
its freedom of imagination ordered by the “laws” suggested 
earlier, just as a musical composition is ordered by the action 
of mode or scale, tone and timbre. As time moved on, this 
abstract, “musical” art of ornament came to grips with the 
life of the natural world. It produced an art of a fantastic 
order of great significance on the steppes of Western Asia 
and at the very entrance to the Mediterranean Basin. The 


extraordinary beast, from South Russia, in the Dumbarton 


Oaks Collection (figs. la, 1b), illustrates from a large corpus 
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FROM A. GARDNER, ““MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE IN FRANCE” 


Fig. 6. Trumeau, prophet. Beaulieu. “In Romanesque sculp- 
ture... man is represented . . . as a giant or dwarf according to 


the space allotted to sculpture in the economy of the building . . .”” 


Fig. 7. Giovanni di Paolo: Life 
of St. John the Baptist: The 
Wilderness. Art Institute of 
Chicago. “*. . . irrational perspec- 
tive of cartography joined to the 


obsessive delight in rock-forms” 


PHOTO COURTESY ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
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Fig. 8. Giotto: St. Francis 
Driving the Demons from 
Arezzo. Fresco, detail, Upper 
| Church of San Francesco, 
| Assisi. *. . « builds in his 
backgrounds imaginary cities 
defying the laws of gravity and 
statics, incapable of human 
. shelter, but an everlasting de- 


light ‘to those who sense the 


poetry of the fantastic. . . 


FROM P. 


TOESCA 


“FLORENTINE PAINTING OF 


THE TEECENTO” 


of material, the juncture of the ornamental and the naturalist 
principles with hitherto unparalleled strength and poetry. A 
further metamorphosis is recorded in Barbarian art of the 
period of the migrations, for which the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection again provides an illustration: a Visigothic buckle 
in the guise of an eagle (fig. 3). Here the art of ornament is 
forcefully asserted in the creation of boundaries and in the 
coloring of the interior design, to produce a new form already 
replete with fantastic values. Finally, like a fever or disease, 
the element of ornament attacks even more boldly the 
remnant of naturalistic forms inherited from the great 
Mediterranean cultures of the Classic Age to produce in 
extreme cases masterpieces of interlacing motives, fantastic 
jungles of an imaginary world, admirably adapted to the 
technique and function of page illustration, as in Celtic 
manuscript illumination. Part of such an illumination from 
St. Chad’s Gospels (Lichfield Cathedral Library) is repro- 
duced (fig. 4). 


THE INDECIPHERABLE UNIVERSE of Celtic interlace does 
not by any means mark the end of the fantastic in medieval 
art. A further field for expression lay in the world of mon- 
sters, strange fauna, products now of scientific observation 
but of the medieval imagination, already foreshadowed in 
the Scythian animal-style. Hellenic humanism was incapable 
of true monsters; the Romans approached close to their 
creation only when the Etruscan tradition was allowed a 
certain ascendancy. The monstrous emerges from the early 
Middle Ages, slowly, at first the product of a duel between 


Asian and Hellenic modes of thought and vision, as, for 


to follow the dictates of architectural ornament, accepting 


those motives of especially dynamic character in the classical 


Fig. 9. Enguerrand Charonton (Quarton): Coronation of the Virgin. Hospice of Villeneuve-des-Avignon. 


*“, .. the ornamental system of style dear to Romanesque sculptors comes to life in late medieval painting .. .” 
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repertory which were able to live on continuously during 
the period known as the Dark Ages. 

Thus, in Romanesque sculpture for example, man is rep- 
resented not as an independent agent of normal or ideal 


proportions, but as a giant or a dwarf according to the space 


_ allotted to sculpture in the economy of the building; trumeau, 


jamb, archivolt, tympanum, or capital. He becomes man- 
trumeau, man-jamb, etc.—an impossibility in the world of 
reality, but a reality in the world of the fantastic in art 
(fig. 6). 

Representation, as Baltrusaitis has suggested, is further 
affected by an ornamental system of style. The palmetto or 


rinceau motives may come to serve as sources and directives 


of form, forcing their way into the basic design of an entire 


tympanum, archivolt or capital-face (figs. 5a, 5b). Thus 


may be created novel monstrous beings: animals with two 


heads and one body, bird-beast-rinceaux, siren-palmettos— 


even at times the less obvious, but no less striking, designs 


in the fantastic mode such as the tympanum of Varax. 


GOTHIC ART TENDED to eliminate the fantastic, especially its 
manifestation in monsters. Nevertheless, the Romanesque 
system of style remains alive to some extent, far removed 


from the sculpted portal, in the gargoyles of the great cathe- 


_drals. Gothic heraldry is in a sense a museum of mounted 


Romanesque monsters. Such forms do not altogether die. 
During the later Middle Ages, in fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century painting, the genius of the fantastic returns. One of 
its most striking manifestations is in painted landscapes. 


When painters of the ‘period first began to rediscover 


nature as inspiration for the backgrounds of their frescoes 


and panels, their eyes saw not an opportunity to record 


organic reality, but rather the starting point for dreams. 


vation. 

The world of these landscapes is ordered according to a 
perspective of an essentially irrational spirit. Giotto, a 
humanist sculptor in his figure painting, builds in his back- 
grounds imaginary cities defying the laws of gravity and 
statics, incapable of human shelter, but an everlasting de- 
light to those who sense the poetry of the fantastic. This is 
clearly illustrated in Giotto’s Assisi fresco, St. Francis Driv- 
ing the Demons from Arezzo (fig. 8). And then, too, Guido- 
riccio da Fogliano (in Simone Martini’s Siena fresco) rides 
across a world of the fantastic, constructed on a scheme 
differing in detail and spacing from Giotto’s, yet just as 
surely dominated by an irrational perspective. The Sienese 
frequently see landscape from a vantage physically denied 
them, the bird’s-eye view, hundreds of feet above the earth 
(today we ‘would call it “airplane-view”). This might be 
termed a variation on the medieval map-maker’s perspec- 
tive, the irrational and fictional perspective of primitive 
cartography. (See Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Allegory of Good 
Government, Siena). 

Another principle of the fantastic in late medieval land- 
scape resides in the fascination of rock forms. Fifteenth- 
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century miniatures are filled with dreams of mountains, as in 


FROM W. SCHURMEYER, ‘‘HIERONYMUS BOSCH”* 


Fig. 10. Hieronymus Bosch: Grotesque figures, pen drawing. Univer- 


sity Gallery, Oxford. “He creates a new form of the monstrous in his 


treatment of objects and humanity on an irrational sense of scale . 


the Trés Riches Heures du Duc de Berry (Chantilly). In Italy 
the irrational, wholly imaginary piling-up of rock-forms, 
veritable rocaille, could establish in the hands of certain 
painters, Lorenzo Monaco among them, a unique world of 
the fantastic. Finally, in the landscape of Giovanni di Paolo, 
a charming fantasy of the world appears in the juncture, or 
chord, of both themes I have just discussed: the irrational 
perspective of cartography joined to the obsessive delight 
in rock-forms. Look, for instance, at his Life of St. John the 
Baptist: The Wilderness, in the Art Institute of Chicago 
(fig. 7). Here, certainly, perspective appears not as a science, 
but as a game, an element in the play of decoration amount- 
ing almost to the play of ornament. 

The re-awakening of the fantastic element of earlier medie- 
val art in the art of the late Middle Ages verging upon, and 
actually penetrating into, the Renaissance, deserves our 
attention. The Renaissance may not be interpreted only as 
a phenomenon of Humanism. It is larger and more inclusive. 
The richness of the fantastic in art finds a place here as 


before, and it is an important one. 
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Fig. 11. Andrea Mantegna: Martyrdom of St. James, fresco. Church of the Eremitani, Padua. “The interpretation of nature 


. . , 99 
as ‘super-natural’ is the apogee of fantastic landscape. It finds a towering expression i the crags and heroic slopes .« . 


1 The revival in the fifteenth century of earlier forms of a 
fantastic order is attested in many ways. The soufflet of 


1 flamboyant window tracery may be found on the Battersea 


Disk from the Bronze Age which I discussed earlier. The very 
luxuriance of flamboyant decoration is in a sense a revival 
of the horror vacui of Barbarian ornamental art. Monsters 
reawaken. They stalk the scenes of the Apocalypse, favored 
theme of Romanesque and later medieval artists alike. Not 
; _ merely the monstrous, but the ornamental system of style 
| dear to Romanesque sculptors come to life in late medieval 

painting: Enguerrand Charonton (fig. 9) and Roger van der 
) Weyden (Beaune altarpiece) design in a sense tympana- 
_ paintings. And in the theme of the Temptation of St. Anthony 
_ the fantastic conceptions of medieval monsters and demonol- 
ogy reach new and even stranger heights. Hieronymus 
Bosch turns the world of reality topsy-turvy. He creates a 
“new form of the monstrous in his treatment of objects and 
humanity on an irrational sense of scale. We may speak of 
| the “‘monster-object” or of the “insect-world” in describing 
| the fantastic element in the art of this survivor of the Middle 
Ages and preparer of future developments (fig. 10). 

In Italy, too, the element of the fantastic lives on in the 
‘fifteenth century. Leonardo da Vinci studies the fissures and 
H stains on the surface of a crumbling wall and finds there 
inspiration for a thousand forms. In this case he starts, like 
_a Romanesque sculptor, from the abstract, almost from the 


premise of pure (if accidental) ornament. To Leonardo the 


Fig. 12. Piero di Cosimo: The Discovery of Honey. Worcester Art Museum. 


meaning of the world of nature is a cosmic secret, to be 
sought for but never to be wholly uncovered. His landscape 
is characteristically fantastic, irrational. The Virgin of the 
Rocks (Louvre) presents the Madonna, like a subterranean 
pearl, in an ambiguous and paradoxical environment, half 
under the earth, half under the sea. The ‘interpretation of 
nature as “supernatural” is the apogee of fantastic landscape. 
It finds a towering expression in the crags and heroic slopes 
of Mantegna’s Martyrdom of St. James (fig. 11) in the 
Church of the Eremitani, Padua. Piero di Cosimo, finally, 
retires from the white light of intellectual Humanism to 
search his own way in the gleam of imaginative revival of 
long-past eras of human experience (fig. 12). In his treatment 
of the fantastic, the landscape and the relation of figures to 
the landscape is as important as pure iconology. 

THUS, HISTORY IS not made up of independent chapters 
arranged in a fixed series. It is a medium traversed by 
spiritual forces which, instead of destroying themselves as 
they meet, mutually enrich each other. Historic man is not 


a collection of separate and discordant elements. He carries 


within his being all the life of the past. The Middle Ages _ 


animates the Renaissance. Likewise we find in the Middle 
Ages certain ‘in of the oldest artistic ideas of civilization reaching 
back to prehistoric times. The life of the fantastic in art 
ebbs and flows throughout time—an indestructible strength 


and source of renewal. 


**Piero di Cosimo, finally, retires from the white lighi 


of intellectual Humanism to search his own way in the gleam of imaginative revival of long-past eras of human experience’ 
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Picasso: Woman with a Mandolin, oil, 1910. Lent by Roland Penrose to the forty-year Picasso retrospective at the Modern Museum 
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THE PICASSO EXHIBITION 


BY HENRY BILLINGS 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART is render- 
ing a singular service in carrying on its policy of compre- 
hensive one-man exhibitions. The chance to see the complete 


work of one artist, in one place, at one time, is invaluable 


to an understanding of what he is driving at and is certainly 


the only fair basis of judgment. There are some famous “‘one” 
book authors, but as yet no “‘one”’ picture painters. 

Alfred Barr has brilliantly arranged and edited the largest 
and the most complete exhibition of Picasso ever held. 
Picasso is fifty-eight, not old for a painter. The chances are 
that he will go on producing for many years, but here is the 
complete story to date: three hundred and fifty items, 
covering forty years of work; twenty separate “phases” or 
periods, each labeled and hung in chronological sequence; 


a dozen or more media carefully designated; one large room 


devoted entirely to the Guernica mural and the preparatory 


sketches and drawings; a complete list of every Picasso 
exhibition; a bibliography and even a record of his summer 
and winter addresses from 1905 to date. 

The catalog has been arranged with great ingenuity, the 
more abstract work deciphered and translated back into terms 
of subject matter. This factual care should satisfy the most 
meticulous theologian of modern art. There is no chance 
of evasion here on the grounds of incomplete data. But how- 
ever brave and intelligent the Museum has been in attempt- 
ing to light the way or order the battle, tumult and confusion, 
hysterical prejudice and fatuous praise still rise fortissimo 
in west fifty-third street. ’ 

Being a painter and not a critic; I have no desire to put 


' on an asbestos suit and rush into this emotional inferno in 


a last desperate effort to extinguish the fire and save some 
cultural shibboleth. I am willing to let others make a final 
definitive valuation of Picasso; the opinions that follow are 
an attempt to gauge his influence and acknowledge a debt. 

The Picasso show has been well reviewed and there is no 
point served in my quibbling about certain among my 
favorites that are missing. There was, however, an inter- 
esting surprise that came while tramping through that 
modern mystic maze at the Museum. Ever since I first saw 
Picasso’s large abstract still-lifes in the early twenties, which 
at the time symbolized for me the thing nearest my heart, 
“pure painting”, I have always had a certain sentimental 
nostalgia for this particular phase of his work. I, of course, 
associate these large abstractions with the period when the 
promise of modern art was most exciting and its fulfillment 
less problematical. I was delighted to find them as tough 
and boisterous as ever, shouldering one around the room in a 
most uncompromising fashion. No, the power is still there, 
still roughing up contemporary esthetic standards as in 
the Guernica mural. Also, I was interested to find much 
greater continuity between one period and another, a 
tendency to go back after eight or ten years and pick up 


a mannerism and rework it over and over again. The element 


of violence which appears so clearly in the last few years can 
be traced back to those canvases painted just after the last 
war. The show helps to clear up the question of Picasso’s 
individual growth, but the enigma remains the same. 

One has to start in all honesty by granting the man’s 
influence. Though Picasso objects to the use of the word 
research in explaining his work, it nevertheless is descrip- 
tive of the plastic experiments he has been making in the 
last twenty-five years, and the results of these experiments 
have been a major force in the art world, although more in 
Europe than here. In fact the whole convention which we 
summarize by the word modern owes much of its genesis to 
the work done by Picasso, Braque, Gris, et al, and the 
findings of analytical and synthetic Cubism have left their 
mark on architecture, industrial design and commercial art, 
on furniture and textiles. This influence is to me vastly 
more important than any number of imitative or derivative 
paintings by literally hundreds of second-rate Europeans. 

Can one trace Picasso’s influence on American painting? 
Going down a list of names and making percentages in no 


way answers this delicate question—and this is a question 


which the Picasso exhibition at the Museum of Modern 


Picasso: Woman with a Crow, gouache and pastel, 1904. Lent to the 


Museum of Modern Art's Picasso Exhibition by the Toledo Museum 


RIGHT: Picasso Still Life with 
Chair Caning, oil and pasted 
paper simulating chair caning, 
on canvas, oval, 1911-12. Lent 
by the artist. BELOW: Picasso: 
The Window, gouache, 1919. 
Lent anonymously. Both seen in 
the Picasso show now at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, soon to 
go to the Art Institute of Chicago 


Art lifts out of the realm of academic quibbling. If we say, painters (Modern American Painters. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
for instance, that Peyton Boswell’s roster of American New York, 1939) is fairly inclusive and that they are the true 
representatives of American painting, then the answer is 
easy and one could say without hesitation that there is no 
imitation and little direct influence. On the other hand, if 
one includes in the American category some of the sixty- 
three members of the American Abstract Artists Society 
or certain other painters working more or less in that same 
direction, then one has to admit that the Picasso idiom is — 
the source of their ideas. When one attempts to go deeper 
than the superficial use of the mannerisms and idioms of 
Picasso the question becomes exceedingly complicated. 

If we take the whole field of American painting with its 
varied tendencies, with its regional idiosyncrasies on one 
side and its cosmopolitan aspect on the other, lump it all 
together without discrimination, it still seems to me that 
his influence is very indirect, often at third hand, and having 
no greater relation to Picasso individually than to many 
other sources. In this connection one could divide con- 
temporaries into two major categories: those who have 
been through the discipline of abstract painting (by this 1 
mean the ordering of two-dimensional space, the recognition 
of pattern, an intellectual freedom from the emotional pull 
of subject matter, and a structural sense of design) and those 
others who remain innocent of these things though some- 
times achieving them in their work by chance. The former 
undoubtedly owe a real debt to Picasso, which has been 
beneficial in direct relation to their esthetic digestion. 

The exhibition clearly shows that though Picasso did not 
corner the market on eclecticism, in raiding the storehouse 


of archeology he came out with some important formal dis- 


nik. coveries. Here is a man who for forty years has bent his 
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‘talent on the problems of form as opposed to content and 
“almost biennially has deserted the results he has achieved, 
leaving behind the brilliant summaries so adequately shown 
‘in this exhibition. In him one finds the sum total of all the 
‘futile gestures of the modern intelligence cut off from neces- 
‘sity. But he has rigorously and dramatically defined new 
‘sensibilities which seem to belong only to our own time and 
_perhaps are the symptoms of the varying pressures of our 
western civilization. 

_ The interests of most American painters have been dif- 
ferent. At just about the time when all of us were sick of 
“academic subject matter and were suffering from emotional 
'malnutrition due to a diet consisting only of still-life, studio 
“nude, or deserted landscape, an interesting thing happened. 
Instead of following our European brothers who had already 


freed themselves from the compulsion to paint literary ideas, 


we went off on Whitmanesque junkets and discovered the 
‘American scene. This was inevitable and has had in some 
cases salutary results. 

Because some of our painters turned their eyes toward 
new facts to be recorded, new stories to be told, whatever 
interest they had had in Picasso was forgotten in this fresh 
excitement. They assured themselves that the formal prob- 
lem of painting would solve itself if only they honestly 


| 
rendered the scene before them. It has become apparent 


‘are content with this, the Picasso show will be just a pain 
jin the neck. 
| There are others, though, who are aware of the formal 
i problem, who are endlessly seeking a manner or style which 
will adequately hold their visual experience, their direct 
/reactions and their immediate sensations. But for them too, 
perhaps, Picasso does not offer much that they can use. He 
starts by destroying his subject, whereas these men cherish 
Jevery connotation of its aspect. The very fact that their 
\\ 


that the net result is a kind of illustration and for those who | 


] ABOVE: Picasso: Study for Guernica, pencil, May 8, 1937. BELOW: Picasso: The Three Dancers, oil, 1925. Both lent by the artist 


eyes are fastened on the material world and its physical 
appearance, gives their work an element of necessity, while 


Picasso seems ever crouched before an inward mirror ready 


to record with lightning skill those terrifying images that While we are listing divergent attitudes, there is one. 
appear from within. point brought forward by this exhibition which is worth 
mentioning. It goes back to the old question of the difference | 
in cultural climate between Europe (pre-1933) and America. 


The European audience allows much greater professional 


related fields: _book illustration, ballet décor, tapestry, 


| murals and sculpture. More important than this even is the 


general tolerance toward experimentation. With us, once a 
painter’s performance has-come up to a standard of excel-_ 
lence and once he has indicated his direction and receives | 
his personal identification tag, he must be ready to show his | 
tag on all occasions or run the risk of jeopardizing his pro- 
fessional standing. The painters themselves are partly re- 
sponsible for these limitations. 

It would be a sorry comment on our cultural convictions | 
if what appears to be our immunity to Picasso should turn 
out to be cheap nationalistic pride in our American school 
of painting. In this connection one should remember that | 
the basis of immunity is physiological memory; if the 
organism were not constantly changing you could count on | 


continuous resistance. We had a sharp reaction to the Armory | 


show, but on the whole we have remained allergic to abstract | 
painting to date. This exhibition will probably call out a 
good deal of cultural resistance, and the chances are we 
will remain immune to Picasso’s particular kind of genius 
this time. The day may come, however, when the memory _ 
of this exciting summary of Picasso’s work will bring its | 


positive reaction after all. 


ABOVE: Picasso: Portrait, oil 
on wood, March 29, 1939. Lent 
by Rosenberg and Helft, Ltd., 
to the Museum of “Modern Art. 
RIGHT: Picasso: Three Women 
by the Sea, oil, November 28, 
1932. Lent by the artist 
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London, November 14 (By mail) 


WHEN LONDON WAS BLACKED OUT, the 
heaviest shadow lay on the arts. The Museums (The National 
Gallery and the Tate) had already made the headlines last 


summer with their foresight in beginning the packing and 


shipping of their rarest treasures to “somewhere in England”; 
‘but the theatres, the movies, the art galleries, and even the 
great auction houses, Sotheby’s and Christie’s, closed over- 
night. On Saturday, September second, Bond Street was 
Bond Street; on Monday, September fourth, it was deserted. 
Rosenberg and Helft had, after their Cézanne exhibition, 
given advance notice of their political acumen and simply 
did not reopen after the summer holiday; but in general, to 
‘the dealers and critics and collectors and students, the war 
came, as one of Mr. Hemingway’s heroes put it, “gradually 
then suddenly.” Massine’s Ballet had been scheduled to open 
on September fourth with a program that included décors by 
“Matisse, Dali and Eugene Berman. An exhibition of the work 
of Berman and his brother, Leonid, their first in England, 
was to be held simultaneously at Matthiesen’s. The Artists 
International Association, in conjunction with the Artists 
Union and the American Artists Congress, had arranged for 
‘London its first really representative exhibition of American 
painting. One day there was tension but plans. The next, 
there was nothing. 

_ The mail, instead of its usual mass of cards of varying 
degrees of typographical interest announcing exhibitions, 
vheld nicely worded letters of regret that the galleries had 
‘been forced to put their stock in a place of safety, where, 
in some cases, it might be seen by private appointment. 
"That first week only Reid and Lefevre carried on imper- 
f turbably. Their retrospective exhibition of the work of 
R. O. Dunlop, A.R.A., displayed not only the gallery’s 
quiet disregard of any necessity to change its plans, but also 
an artist whose style is so remote from contemporaneity 


‘that in the circumstances the show had the charm of a period 


piece. Mr. Dunlop’s vision and manner are so inevitably 
1900, his recent work so conscientiously Impressionist, that 
the sight of a book on Cézanne in one of the still-lifes came 
as a shock. Surely this artist could not even know Cézanne 


had existed. Then one realized that it was less a bow to 


large canvases saying nothing but full of paint. 

g syme o Burs 2 Of P 
Out of the surrounding blackness, the first beam came 
with the announcement of the Stafford Gallery’s plan to 


leries, discovered simultaneously that her basement premises 
made a splendid A. R. P. shelter and that contemporary 
artists were scattered, deprived of their ordinary contact 
with their public, divorced from the entrepreneurs to whom 
long usage had accustomed them—were in fact well lost 
‘ina 


cope. Enthusiastically she set about establishing a centre 


orld with which they were particularly unsuited to 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


in London where they might meet and exhibit: a focal point 
for them, for their public and purchasers, for critics and 
patrons. Plans include the organization of circulating 
exhibitions, and even an American membership; services 
of the Centre include the handling of business for its mem- 
bers and the provision of a club-room, library and _ bar. 
From the quite nominal dues, and the profits from the re- 
freshments, etc., a fund will be formed and given to the 
Contemporary Art Society for the purchase of work by any 
member of the Centre from any of its exhibitions. The 
scheme, which had in its first week nearly two hundred 
recruits, headed by George Bernard Shaw, contains the 
conscious germs of a permanent institution. It is adroitly 
conceived from many angles: it is useful both to artists 
and dealers, acting as agent for both. An ingenious arrange- 
ment of percentages and commissions avoids difficulties with 
the dealers and the Gallery gets the chance, well deserved, 
of showing work by artists hitherto under contract to others. 

The only potential flaw may be in the proposed schedule 
of exhibitions which are all to be group shows of the mem- 
bership and divided only by category—that is, an exhibition 
of oils, one of water colors, and so on. Mixed shows of too 
many painters are almost always disappointing. One has 
never the chance to make more than a bowing acquaintance 
with the work of any single artist, and too often the exi- 
gencies of space produce unfortunate juxtapositions. The 
first list of members seemed to be an assortment of giants 
and dwarfs that will take brilliant hanging to reconcile. 
But the essential idea is sound. So sound that it appeared 
again, bigger and louder, about a fortnight later—this time 
from the National Gallery and with government patronage. 

Sir Kenneth Clark, the surprisingly youthful director of 
that dignified museum, heads what should be a parallel on a 
smaller scale of America’s Federal Art Project. The impres- 
sive committee includes Sir Eric Maclagan, Director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum; Sir Edward Marsh, Chairman 
of the Contemporary Art Society; Mr. Frank Pick, Vice- 
Chairman of the London Passenger Transport Board, under 
whose direction this vast monopoly has employed good 
modern architects to design its stations and good modern 
artists for its posters; and Mr. Jack Beddington, director 
of publicity for Shell-Mex House, whose revolutionary atti- 
tude toward advertising has produced for Shell-Mex a 
brilliant series of posters and several admirable exhibitions. 
Art is represented by Augustus John, Duncan Grant, Dame 
Laura Knight, Paul Nash and Henry Moore. 

The reasons for the formation of this organization and 
those behind the British Art Centre are similar: a recog- 
nition of the fact that artists and designers are integral 
members of society even in the chaos of war, and a desire 
both to utilize their services and ameliorate their condition. 
The most interesting aspect of these schemes is that both 
involve the organization on a primarily economic basis of 
a group that most needs and least really likes such union- 
ization. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Among the twenty-seven artists asked by Steuben Glass, Inc.to make de- 
signs for their wares are Peter Hurd and Giorgio de Chirico. The vase 


(ABOVE) has the former’s design; the urn (BELOW) has the latter’s 


PAINTERS & SCULP! 


BY DOROTHY LEFFERTS MOORE 


TO APPRECIATE THE Steuben exhibition of crys- jj 


tal decorated from designs of twenty-seven eminent artists | 
{I 


industry in the past and present. In the late nineteenth} 


it is necessary to review the relation of artists to the glass 


1 
I 


century Marinot in France, and Louis C. Tiffany here, | 
pushed forward the renascence of craftsmanship in glass, } 
but in a highly individualized and precious manner. They | 
saw their products as small works of art, hand wrought, | 
sometimes owing their particular beauty to accidents of 
color and texture. In the twentieth century Lalique, who | 
carries the tradition from these forerunners to the present | 
school of design, has much in common with the spirit of his | 
predecessors. The present time has seen a revival of the | 
fine craft of glass making, an emphasis on purity of metal and } 
perfection of workmanship, and on simple designs for mul- 
tiple production. : 

For decoration, glass depends on cutting, moulding or 
copper-wheel engraving. Steuben believes in the latter as | 
the finest means, since it provides contrast between drafts- | 
manship and design, on the one hand, and clear, elusive | 
crystal on the other. Here is, of course, the field where the | 
painter can best give assistance. | 

It is interesting that in the great Orrefors factory two |} 
painters, Gate and Hald, were first called in on a retainer 
basis to design; later they became interested enough to 
buy and run the factory, with a third painter. In England | 
Keith Murray, an architect, is the best known outside de- 
signer of glass; he, however, has confined himself to design- 
ing forms of tableware, vases and the like, rather than en- | 
graving. In America the only independent artist to design. 
glass, so far as I know, has been Sidney Waugh, sculptor, | 
who works with Steuben much as Gate and Hald did with 
Orrefors. 

The idea of calling in a large group of painters and sculp- 
tors, who had no technical knowledge of glass-making, 
seems then to be a distinct novelty originating with John | 
M. Gates, who was.a practising architect before he became 
president of Steuben. He assumed the task of approaching 
the artists abroad and at home. He reports that all (he 
asked those who, in his opinion, were the leaders of the 
various schools) were entirely sympathetic, and almost 
all submitted designs. The process of getting the drawings, © 
trying out shapes or “blanks,”’ and the engraving has taken 
over two years. In spite of Mr. Gates’ effort to explain the 
impossibility of reproducing light and dark values some 
failed to understand or to break their ingrained habits of 
drawing, putting a considerable strain on the interpretive 
gifts of the engraver. 

Among those who did outstandingly successful drawings 
were Noguchi, Tchelitchew, Matisse, Eric Gill and Jean 
Hugo, whose styles were well suited to the medium; and 
Muirhead Bone, Raoul Dufy and Marie Laurencin, who 


conscientiously directed their talents toward the desired 


/TORS IN CRYSTAL 


effect. Some made no apparent effort to do more than a 


drawing in their usual manner. Probably the worst night- 
mare for the engraver was the execution of Duncan Grant’s 
drawing, with its scattered blacks and whites. I understand 


that Sert’s drawing, too, was rather baffling; drawing and 


| vase were still at the factory when I saw the collection. Many 
of the artists could not resist a background; in the engraving 
they were wisely left out. 
' Marie Laurencin draws her delicate arabesques and 
figures with a firm line, which she has kept concealed all 
| these years in her paintings, arranging them in a lovely 
') pattern against the clear glass. Muirhead Bone’s Santiago 
' Fountain, with its star border, is an unusual design for glass 
but very handsome, and shows careful thought and workman- 
‘} ship. Maillol, whose Venus is, lighter of touch than one 
| might expect, seems to have remembered that the silhouette 
1 is what counts. Benton’s, O’Keeffe’s, Noguchi’s and Curry’s 
i designs are well suited to flat plates. Noguchi’s is particu- 
'\ larly interesting; the Japanese brush-drawing transfers to 
‘I glass with distinction, heightened by its smallness and 
_ economy of line. 
_ Dali did a good design per se, in shape, disposition and 


\ draftsmanship—with the usual tongue-in-cheek. Jean Hugo’s 


_ beautiful chalk and charcoal drawing is not that of an ex- 

PHOTOS BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
" perienced glass designer, but proves very successful none 
() the less. 


Leger, Dali, Chirico and Manship drew their own shapes. 


Two more artists commissioned by Steuben are Pavel Tchelitchew 
whose urn (ABOVE) and Marie Laurencin whose urn (BELOW) are 


' This gives such interesting variety to the forms that one shown with other pieces in their New York quarters from January 10 


' wishes more had been inspired to do so. Tchelitchew and 
| Bone picked their blanks from the repertoire shown them; 

the others left it all to Mr. Gates, with the exception of 
' those who elected plates. This perhaps is the easiest shape 
| for a painter to keep in mind. Benton’s handsome grapevine 
border and typical scene, Curry’s great stylized corn stack 
and pumpkins, Noguchi’s mouse (or whatever little beasty 
it is), O’Keeffe’s voluptuous flower, and Berard’s brief 
centrifugal sketch show what different character can be as- 
sociated with a given shape. 

If there is one thing the exhibition proves, it is that 
"there is room in the glass industry for unlimited variety of 
style. Too often the manner of decoration in a whole field 
is set by one or two designers, whereupon the trade and the 
public begin to think in terms of that style and no other. 
Here we see such a surprising design as Peter Hurd’s shep- 


herd and flock turning out remarkably well. Take this, the 


Matisse, the Laurencin and the Tchelitchew, and you have 
| effects as divergent as the points of the compass, yet all first 
) rate. Perhaps the Tchelitchew is the best of all; the acrobat 
| balanced on his companion’s foot seems, by foreshortening 
_in the drawing and by the transparence of the glass, to be 
floating inside a bubble. Chirico’s architectural urn, with 
its splendidly poised man and horses, is also one of the hand- 
somest in the show. The piece designed by Sidney Waugh 


had not yet been engraved when I saw the exhibition, but 


his other work for Steuben shows an archaistic style some- 
(Centinued on page 61) 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


Paris, November 11, 1939. (By mail) 
ALTHOUGH THE GALLERIES resumed exhi- 


bitions early in November the only form of painting which 
has been officially encouraged since the war began is one 
practised in the wings of the “theatre of operations” under 
the supervision of Mr. Rey, Inspector of National Museums. 
Military vehicles now look as if they had been decorated 
by Braque himself and even the celebrated stencil letters 
are well imitated. But it is now impossible to rid one’s 
eye of these impressions and be entertained by the high 
society of canvases; receptions at the Louvre are adjourned. 
The cadaverous grandees and the nude ladies, who under the 
caramel of varnish all look like quadroons, are now hidden 
in the mouldy vaults of chateaux. Gone also the livelier 


treasures of the great museum, the multicolored moderns, 


tablets of eternal artistic springtime. We are even told that 


the Luxembourg’s pictures have been packed with the 
greatest care for evacuation. Withall this, there are naturally 
facetious scoundrels who think that if the fire from the sky 
must hit the city, expiatory victims might as well be offered 
to its fury. 


By daytime the scene is only modified in some of its 


details. The old horizon blue uniforms reappear worn by | 


remobilized soldiers of the “zone of the interior”; windows 
have received their coats of cobalt blue as an air raid pre- 
caution; the shiny parts of automobiles have been smeared 
with transparent ultramarine which makes them look 
like Dufys. It is the rhapsody in blue! But at night streets 
are canyons of mellow darkness, the sky being restored to 
poets, who during the Wagnerian nights with searchlight 
effects, must compose ultra modern epic verses. 


After this rest given to the Parisian’s retina will neon 
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_ and its cruelty survive? In any case, it is going to be severely 
_ controlled—unless a decree made last summer turns out 
_ to be a victim of the war. It dooms the anarchic chaos of 
advertisements in the principal boulevards; they will only 
_be admitted as the disciplined elements of an harmonious 
ensemble conceived by rigid urbanists. The Place de la 
Concorde and other historical sites will no longer look as 
if they had been rented by some firms for their own exclusive 
use. Yet if posters are condemned, advertisements in the 
form of paintings will be permitted under certain conditions. 
This decision may give work to many unemployed talents, 
but to suffice the commissions will have to be frequently 
repeated. 

BY AN IRONICAL coincidence these drastic decisions were 
arrived at while a great exposition of the poster in color was 
“under preparation. The show was still going on when a cer- 
tain poster strictly typographic, imperative and grave in 
its character appeared on all the walls of France. 

The Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers where the show was 
held is not in the habit of housing artistic licentiousness; 
it is an important scientific center. When Maréchal de 
MacMahon inaugurated some of its extensions he had to 
listen to long discourses in which the words “horse power,” 
frequently repeated, were about the only ones which had 
| any real meaning for him. When eloquence, at last, came to 
' a standstill, the Maréchal, after the characteristic flexion of 
the legs which cavalry officers in order to verify their elas- 
ticity were wont to practise in comedies, exclaimed: “Now, 
gentlemen, let us visit the stables!” 

' If stables there are at the conservatory, it is Pegasus 
_who may be found there—a mechanical one all in wood and 
steel such as Vaucanson used to conceive. The whole place 
is full of the romanticism of science. There are medieval 
chapels where witches’ flying machines and very ancient, 
burlesque locomotives are worshipped. 
Posters compose the man in the street’s picture gallery, 
constantly renewed for his delight and also for his servitude; 
“certain posters have pursued us for months with the teasing 
oddities of their cartoons. With their crude colors they 
| succeed in breaking the dark solemnity of avenues almost 
entirely occupied by banks and commercial offices of the 
_sternest type; they burst out in greyish left-bank thorough- 
fares, sneering at their austerity with crazy aperitif drinkers 
or roseate undressed ladies practising the split. 
_ There were some five hundred posters in the show. The 
| oldest represented Mademoiselle Jeanne Bloch, a very fat 
person wearing a sky-blue bodice and with the képi of an 
infantry colonel stuck in the blond hair crowning her baby 
face. In fact a vast proportion of the posters printed after 
the discovery of the Senefelder process were dedicated to 
idols of the music halls. There is nothing finer than a poster 
| by Lautrec or Bonnard. In those by the gnome from Albi the 
decorative effect reminds one of the images which dance on 
the surface of a lake swollen by lazy waves, while Bonnard’s 
ultra-sensitive graphism reminds one of the hesitating lines 
| traced by a fly dipped in an inkstand. But these two painters 


are only fully appreciated by artists and the three names 


t 


which have dominated the world of posters during the last 
fifty years are Chéret, Cappiello and Cassandre. Chéret, 
“the Tiepolo of the Moulin Rouge,” who died at Nice some 
years ago, completely blind and having reached a very great 
age, had painted hundreds of posters which might induce one 
to think that Paris in the “eighties was an amiable carnival— 
blue, yellow and vermillion, a whirling sheaf of ruffled 
flowers with pretty little faces and smart legs. The first 
of his posters appeared in 1867 and he was so prolific that 
by 1896 he already had composed no less than 184 affiches 
for the Café Concert de l’Horloge alone and fifty-eight for 
the Folies Bergére, not to mention hundreds for skating 
rinks, circuses, etc. From being cheap posters exposed to all 
the outrages of the street his compositions became priceless 
tapestries when his cartoons were used by the Gobelins. 
Chéret also decorated a room of the Paris Town Hall in 
handsome style. 

Cappiello who reigned after him was more direct; with him 
the poster was one clear idea leaping at the eye of the pas- 
serby. He had a vigorous original talent. But if in the first 
years covered in this retrospective, artists seem to have been 
left absolutely free, they gradually have had to concentrate 
more on the object advertised. Cassandre, well known in the 
U. S. A., represents the stage of industrial neatness and 
technical perfection. He handles the air brush perfectly and 
introduces into his posters violent optical tricks as well 
as adapting many discoveries made by the stunt men of the 
brush. 

Bakst, Van Dongen, de Feure, Dufresne, Laurencin, Sem, 
Gaston Duchamp, Steinlen, Mucha and Loupot (the Cézan- 
nish) were represented. In the courtyard the aspect of some 
of the posters after a few weeks of rainy weather seemed to 
justify the passing of that decree which may mark their 
disappearance or at any rate their decline. Farewell hilarious 
Cadum baby, farewell Miss Palmolive, Mademoiselle Mon- 
savon, and Nectar, sympathetic and stupid errand boy of 
Nicolas, the wine merchant. Unavoidable acquaintances, 
farewell! 

ON JULY 22 Ambroise Vollard, aged 72, was hurt while riding 
in his automobile near Versailles where he was taken to the 
hospital and died. 

Certain personages like Napoleon step into the Hall of 
Fame after violent action, accompanied by the shouting of 
millions of men and the thunder of artillery. Monsieur 
Vollard’s entrée was accomplished with his usual tactfulness; 
he slipped in unnoticed and dissimulated among a group of 
cranky, sumptuous artists. Heroes of the first category have 
their glory commemorated in voluminous monuments, but 
the picture magnate’s portraits signed by Cézanne, Renoir, 
Picasso and Bonnard will perhaps impose his evasive per- 
sonality in a far more insinuating manner. It is fortunate 
that an American editor, Mr. Bradley, had the idea of in- 
citing the doyen to write his “recollections of a picture 
dealer”. 

Vollard was born in the island of La Réunion, a French 
colony situated in the Indian Ocean, where his father was 
a notaire. After having studied at the universities of Mont- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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EASTMAN JOHUNSON:? 


NEW YORK EXE 


Bey 


A SLY DRINK AT CAMP, OIL. 


HOWARD DEVREE 


Kastman Johnson, 1824-1906 
CONFLICT BETWEEN THE development of an 


individual artist and the stringencies of his time always pro- 
vides matter of peculiar interest. Van Wyck Brooks made a 
most poignant study of this problem in his Ordeal of Mark 
Twain. In the November issue of the MAGAZINE OF ART, 
Lloyd Goodrich, in discussing Eakins’ preoccupation with 
the nude and the fettering social influences of the day, 
hinted also at such a tragedy. Now the case of Eastman 
Johnson—a citizen of the same America at the same period 
and subject to the same Zeitgeist—is brought to the fore 
by the largest and most comprehensive exhibition of that 
artist’s work ever undertaken. At the Brooklyn Museum 
this month are assembled more than a hundred examples of 
Johnson’s work paintings, studies and drawings. Both in 
the show itself and in the thoroughly detailed and exemplary 


catalog Curator John I. H. Baur has expended a labor of 


LENT BY THE MISSES BROWNING TO THE COMPREHENSIVE EXHIBITION AT BROOKLYN 


IBITION REVIEWS 


love to such good purpose that something like a full length 
estimate of the artist becomes possible. 

Johnson holds a peculiar place in the annals of American 
art—a middle ground, roughly speaking, between Mount 


and Homer. He interprets perhaps better than any one else 


4 


| 
| 
| 
i 


] 


| 


phases of American life in the third quarter of the nineteenth — 


century. In some of the Lake Superior region landscapes of 
the 1850s, Maine maple sugar camps of the late “60s and 
early ’70s, and Nantucket vignettes of the °70s, together 
with work done intermittently at Washington, he frequently 
rises above mere genre painting, occasionally to something 
approaching the stature of Homer, to whose painting indeed 
his own is more than seldom closely akin—in subject, in 
color, even in composition and angle of approach. There is a 
happy objective healthiness, there is vitality, there is real 
flair for well-keyed color, there is tender humor, there is, 


at best, an artistic insight of no mean order in his work. It is 


| 


. . . . . . « i . 
liveable and engaging painting with a considerable impact — 


of direct human appeal—warm, likeable, essentially human, 


| 


and it is often lifted from the everyday realm by that undeni- 
able infusing vision of the true artist. 

In his work, then, Johnson was not the victim of his period 
in anything like the measure or in the tragic sense that 


attaches to Mark Twain, on whom domestie and churchly 


repressions were exerted with serious effects on the originality 


and extent of his philosophic speculations and the free play 
of his mordant humor. Nor, as in the case of Eakins. is there 
indication that social strictures interfered with the deliberate 
choice of subject matter or prevented his attainment of a 
much higher stature than he actually reached. Of Johnson it 
must rather be said that he was too much the creature of his 
age to escape into a larger field. 

And so Johnson, most widely known of American dis- 
tinctive painters of genre, was beset by two evils of the period 
which definitively conditioned his later work. Both of the 
influences must be taken into the reckoning before balancing 
the account of his accomplishments. First of all, he was led 
by the spirit of his time to make some concessions to the 
prevalent vein of Victorian sentiment which all too often 
slipped over into sweet sentimentality. triviality. precious- 
ness and even bathos in the work of many artists of the day. 
“It is hard to recapture the spirit of the era.” comments 
Mr. Baur in his sketch of the artist’s life, “and in comparison 
with some of his contemporaries he must have seemed almost 
austere.” But even in Johnson’s pictures are to be found 
the dreamy and meditative maidens, the children devoted 
to their pets, in a highly artificial nimbus of sweetly cloying 
sentiment. 

The second evil the period thrust upon him was financial— 
_ amore or Jess perennial problem for the artist, but one which 
took quite definite form in that period. Portraiture provided 


a way out—it paid so much better than genre or landscape 


Above: EASTMAN JOHNSON: SELF-PORTRAIT, OIL. LENT BY THE NA- 


TIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN TO THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM EXHIBITION 


Below: EASTMAN JOHNSON: SUGARING OFF AT THE CAMP, FRYEBURG,. 
MAINE, OIL. LENT BY THE MISSES BROWNING. THE SKETCH INTO 
WHICH JOHNSON WORKED DETAILS ALREADY DEVELOPED IN FIN- 


ISHED PAINTINGS LIKE THE ONE SHOWN ON THE FACING PACE 


INGRES: PAOLO 


AND FRANCESCA, OIL. LENT BY MRS. LEWIS F. 


HYDE TO THE DAVID AND INGRES EXHIBITION AT KNOEDLER’S 


and found a readier appreciation. Mr. Baur discerningly 
notes that in the twenty-one years between 1859 (when his 
first picture was shown at the Academy) and 1880, he ex- 
hibited at that august perennial event forty-two genre paint- 
ings and thirteen portraits, while in the same length of time, 
from 1880 to 1900, he showed at the Academy but four 
genre pieces against twenty-seven portraits. The roster of 
his portrait subjects is a veritable Who’s Who. The painting 
of Pullmans, Vanderbilts and Rockefellers occupied the 
later years of the man whose youth had fitfully foreshadowed 
the possibility when in his early twenties he did portrait 
sketches of Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, Dolly Madison and 
the Longfellow family and associates. 

One specific loss resulting from the switch into portraiture 
from genre is attested in the Brooklyn Museum exhibition 
by the huge sketches in which the artist envisioned a drawing 
together of his pictures of the Maine maple sugaring opera- 
tions. In one of these, some eight feet by four in dimensions, 
he reveals how he intended to incorporate in the project 
many of the familiar individual paintings, such as the Card 
Players, the Sly Drink at Camp and the Spinning Yarns and 
Whittling. These are to be found, somewhat adapted. as the 
center and right and left wing groups respectively of the 
great sketch. No patron was to be found, however, to lend 
support to his purpose of gathering the whole quotidiana of 
the sugar camp into a panoramic view which might well 
have been Johnson’s masterpiece, so it never progressed 


beyond the sketch stage. But plenty of sitters were awaiting 


his brushes; and, as an established and fashionable portrait 
painter he could command $1,500 for a head and shoulders, 
as much as $5,000 for a full length, and at least once as much 
as $10,000 for a group portrait. It is small recompense for 
us now when we look at some of the better genre pieces. One 
thinks of Sargent .. . 

To Johnson’s peculiar training and gamut of experience 
may be traced a third deficiency and a disconcerting effect 
in his art—his uneven output and the queer throwbacks 
and overlappings of manner which make dating many of his 
pictures a matter of hazard. Consider his development 
chronologically. He was born in Maine in 1824. In youth as 
a store clerk he evinced a flair for drawing and was appren- 
ticed to a Boston_lithographer, from whose establishment 
he returned in a year or two to become a portrait sketch 
artist. The only oil of his early days, a portrait of his grand- 
mother, stems definitely from the American portrait tradi- 
tion. At twenty-two he was in Washington where he was 
permitted to draw Mrs. Hamilton, Dolly Madison and 
Webster. To the then fashionable Dusseldorf ateliers he 
went in 1849, when he was twenty-five, where his anatomy 
class notebooks reveal the meticulously accurate measure- 
ment system in which he was instructed and the somewhat 
dry manner of oil painting encountered, which recurs from 
time to time in his work. He was one of a group that painted 
in a studio with Leutze who was engaged on his Washington 
Crossing the Delaware—which, fortunately, seems to have 
influenced him as little as did Paris and London. 

But The Hague was another matter: there he encountered 
Van Dyck and Rembrandt paintings and made copies of 
details (several are included in the exhibition). Here were 
techniques that impressed themselves upon him, influences 
also recurrent in his later work. Belmont was American 
ambassador and through the Belmonts Johnson made con- 
tacts and obtained commissions. The future outstanding 
painter of American genre was, strangely enough, offered 
the post of court painter and declined. After six years away 
from America he returned, following his mother’s death— 
and from the Dusseldorf and Hague circles went out to the 
Lake Superior region to visit his sister and to paint Indians! 

During the 60s he painted a few war subjects, notably 
the famous Wounded Drummer Boy, and through the early 
°70s_ continued the Indian subjects, the Maine sugar camp 
vignettes and the: Nantucket scenes among which were a 
number of his best paintings. At times he returned to Wash- 
ington, where he painted the picture which later came to 
be known as My Old Kentucky Home, but which had nothing 
to do with Kentucky or the song. This, in fact, led to his 
election to the Academy in 1860. His first picture for the 
Academy—of a barefoot Negro boy in a doorway—is a sound 
but modest piece for such a portentous occasion. 

Through the *70s his development parallels that of Homer 
to a degree. But all through his work in both genre and por- 
traits the curious reappearance of earlier manner, side by 
side with innovation, persists. While his Indian pictures are 
freer and higher in key, he was painting, at the same time or 
shortly following, “literary” subjects or work with a Dussel- 


dorf or Hague tang. In paintings such as that of the girl pick- 


ing pond lilies or some of the Nantucket series of the ’70s, 
there is close analogy to Homer. He makes new and inter- 
esting use of light in modeling, his textures are subtler, his 
color is both subtler and more satisfying. One corner of a 
barn interior makes play with architectural detail in a manner 
which foreshadows Sheeler by half a century. And compare 
the Overseer on the Plantation with Homer’s Croquet. 

After his marriage in the ’70s, Johnson’s world gradually 
changed. He moved his headquarters to New York where 
his life became that of a portrait painter of established repu- 
tation. The last genre piece is dated 1887. Although there 
were to be twenty years of indefatigable effort before he 
reached four score years, the creative period was at an end. 
Public recognition was bestowed on a very different artist 
from the painter of genre. Some of the “finished studies,” as 
Johnson called many of his paintings, are far better and more 
spirited, show more insight and are truer works of art than 
the majority of his finished portraits. 

But the genre and its apotheosized small group of paint- 
ings remain—a sufficient body of work to give high rank 
among our elder artists to Eastman Johnson, so much the 


product and to some extent the victim of his time. Mr. Baur 


DAVID: LICTORS BEARING TO BRUTUS THE BODY OF HIS SON, OIL. IN THE DAVID AND INGRES SHOWN AT KNOEDLER’S, JANL 


has winnowed well for over a year among more than five 
hundred examples of Johnson’s work and the selective out- 


come is a real service to American art. 


David and Ingres 


FROM THE WARM and kindly preoccupation of Eastman 
Johnson with the humble things of daily life it is a long step 
to the second important exhibition of the month—paintings 
and drawings by David and Ingres, at Knoedler’s. This ex- 
hibition, which proved very successful at the Springfield 
Museum, has been transported to New York and augmented 
by important additional loans. A dozen canvases and five 
drawings by David, nine paintings and twenty-six drawings 
by Ingres have been assembled. John Lee Clarke, Jr., has 
written a tersely informative introduction to the catalog, 
explaining the classic revival in France and how David and 
his still greater pupil came to a parting of the ways over the 
question of antique beauty and ideals versus natural realism. 

Some thirty public, private and dealers’ collections have 
been drawn upon and the result is a pretty representative 
exhibition of both artists’ work. The portraits by both artists 


stand out from the classic-literary paintings, as Mr. Clarke 


ARY 8 TO 27 


points out; and the Ingres drawings, as he further comments, 


are nicely explanatory of his further point that Ingres carried 


his confirmed realism into a kind of worship of drawing. If 


such paintings by David as the uni-plane Lictors Bearing to 
Brutus the Bodies of his Sons now seem coldly academic, 
portraits such as that of the young girl (from the Cincinnati 
Museum) or that of a gentleman (from the Toledo Museum) 
somewhat atone; as do such Ingres portraits as that of the 
architect Desdeban (lent by the Museum of Besancon) for 
such chilly and literary, if compositionally interesting, pieces 
as the Paolo and Francesca, lent by Mrs. Louis F, Hyde. The 
Ingres drawings by themselves would be sufficient warrant 
for the show, and any number of these are choice examples. 


This exhibition is one of the real treats of the season. 


Baylinson and Brackman 


TWO HIGHLY CONTRASTED exhibitions are to be found in the 
retrospective show of work by A. S. Baylinson at the Uptown 


and the group of portrait and figure pieces, reinforced by 
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ALEXANDER JAMES: GRAFTED 
VINE, OIL. IN THE ARTIST’S 
ONE-MAN SHOW THIS MONTH 
AT THE MAYNARD WALKER’S 
some accomplished  still-lifes by Robert Brackman at 
Macbeth’s. Baylinson, for a score of years one of the activat- 
ing influences in the Independents, lost most of his work by 
a fire in 1930 and the present showing of his paintings is 


therefore limited to pictures produced in the last decade. 


He has mellowed—one dare not say changed—and such 
influences as Cubism and Rouault have been diffused and 
absorbed. Baylinson brings an almost savage emotional 
quality into his work. His violently personal style and ex- 
plosive emotional quality have perhaps impeded somewhat 
the recognition of his full talents; but director Peersin found 
ten patrons who undertook to purchase a painting each before 
the show opened. And a visitor can hardly be casual before 
these un-prettified vigorous figures, presented with juicy 
impasto and rich color. Baylinson loves the figure—its 
strength, resiliency and contours. His drawings are powerful 
and at best truly sculptural. The work is vitalized, emotive, 
uncompromising. 


Brackman has found his line and cleaves to it. He is an 


J 


_ appealing colorist and there is consummate skill in his com- 


_ positions, objectively decorative and intellectually conceived 


as they invariably are. He is persuasive where Baylinson is 
' forceful, subtle in color and space where Baylinson drives 
and drives. Technically one of our most accomplished artists, 
Brackman peoples a world with detached poetic figures and 
luscious fruits from a realm of idyllic would-it-might-be-so, 
| where war. social consciousness and all the stresses of a Mon- 


day to Saturday life never intrude. His portraits are honest, 


unflattering, objective—except in that of Mrs. Lindbergh, 
which transcends his others by reason of a greater penetra- 
tion into character and a personal poignancy over and above 
his customary adequate but objective approach. This bluish, 
monochord, subtly-keyed work, is perhaps his best paint- 
ing in the field and is certainly more directly personal and 
gripping, more humanly alive, than any other he has turned 


out. But for sheer virtuosity this is an impressive show. 


James and Etnier 
TWO VERY LIVELY and steadily growing American painters 
return to New York galleries this month after a two-year 


_ absence. One is Alexander James, who in his second show at 


Right: ROBERT BRACKMAN: MRS. LINDBERGH, OIL. IN HISONE-MAN 
SHOW AT MACBETH’S TO JANUARY 27. Below: STEPHEN ETNIER: 


EARLY MORNING, OIL. IN HIS SHOW AT MILCH’S TO JAN. 27 


COPYRIGHT BY MACBETH CALLERY 
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Maynard Walker’s definitely confirms the promise of his 


earlier work. The other is Stephen Etnier, who has added 
to his stature by a half dozen of the pictures presently 
brought together at the Milch Galleries. 

James this time adds to his portrait and figure work 
psychological studies in the James family’s best tradition. 
A group of Italians from a New Hampshire colony appear 
engagingly—the easy-going scamp with a wine jar, called 
Grafted Vine; the old farmer-caretaker called Winter Beard; 
and, in subtler and more penetrating character probing, his 
best portrait of a woman—a slight, dark girl in a striped 
dressing gown, a portrait in which the bright colors and care- 
fully wrought textures set off that ingrained apprehension of 
life in the subject’s face in a masterly manner. James trans- 
fers to canvas more of his sitter’s personality than many 
people might wish. But for.those who honestly desire a 
psychological as well as an objective realization on canvas, 
he is admirable. And, technically, the man knows pigment 
value and color relations; he is neither academic nor fla- 


grantly individual, but first and foremost a very good, sound 


A. S. BAYLINSON: SELF-POR- 
TRAIT, OIL. AT THE UPTOWN 
GALLERY ONE-MAN SHOWING 
OF THE ARTIST’S WORK ON 
VIEW THERE TO JANUARY 12 


painter. His development is still to be watched with interest 
and more than a fair degree of assurance. : 

Etnier has both varied and strengthened his style. The 
charm of his earlier and somewhat thinly painted work re- 
mains, but a new vigor and solidity invests it. In these Maine 
and Bahama scenes he frequently departs, too, from his 
spectacularly beautiful blue luminous skies and clarity of 
atmosphere to present low and misty light and rugged forms. 
He keeps his sense of things done at first hand and of intimate 
connection with his own life—witness the September 21, in 
which he has shown the Coast Guard at work on the beach 
salvaging the craft in which he was about to sail from Maine 
waters when the great hurricane of two years ago blew up 
along the coast. His Early Morning captures gray light of a 
down-east dawn, when shapes begin to stand out and vapor 
still half conceals the hills beyond. The Clothes Line is a 
worthy runner-up to the Bird Houses which the Wadsworth 
Athenaeum at Hartford plucked from his last show—one of 
his distinctly better cloud-fleeced skies. Maine cove and 


Bermuda waterfront vignettes, together with an After Church 


et 


i 


which admirably conveys a mood of Sunday peace in a 
pleasant green landscape, are other pictures quite up to his 
standard of other years. His brushwork has more assured 
authority and his color range and composition have kept 
pace with his advance. His figure pieces only, one is reluctant 
to praise; they seem somewhat stiff and unconvincing. It is 
in mood, atmosphere, light and clarity that Etnier is com- 


pletely at home and does his best work. 


Etchers Annual 


PERHAPS THE MOST varied and interesting show the Society 
of American Etchers has yet succeeded in putting on is the 
twenty-fourth annual exhibition which has just closed at the 
National Arts Club. From it the “hundred best prints” of the 


year are to be selected for January showing at the Grand 


| SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN: 


/BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF SENLIS. 
ETCHING. 
THE 


SELECTED FROM 
RECENT EXHIBITION OF 
|THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
_ETCHERS AS A PRESENTATION 


e 


ETCHING TO THE SOCIETY S$ 


: 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Central Galleries. John Taylor Arms, president of the society 
under whose guidance the standard of technical excellence 
in the long series has risen year by year, has cause to be proud 
of this event. 

The various prizes of the Society this year went to Isabel 
Bishop, Lawrence Kupferman, Mortimer Borne (whose 
Rainy Night is an extraordinarily atmospheric print), Martin 
Lewis and Kerr Eby (whose Devil’s Back, whether Mr. Eby 
would admit it or not, is virtually an abstraction, and a very 
powerful one, of a wave). Honorable mentions were bestowed 
on Armin Landeck, Louis Rosenberg, Gerry Peirce and to 
Mr. Lewis for his highly characteristic Shadow Magic, a 
chiaroscuro street vignette. And Bird’s-Eye View of Senlis, 


by Samuel Chamberlain, was chosen by the society as its pres- 


entation etching to associate members, Mr. Chamberlain, 


(Continued on page 60) 


Masaccio: Crucifixion, panel. 
Lent by the Royal Gallery, 
Naples, first to the San Fran- 
cisco Fair, subsequently to the 
Art Institute of Chicago. Next 
month to be seen at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New 


York, with other Italian loans 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


The Year Just Past 


FOR THE ARTS in America 1939 has been a year of 
challenge and enrichment. This country, with one hand ex- 
tended to a young and lusty native art, has welcomed with 
the other a host of foreign talent. Because of the war in 
Europe we have been entrusted for an indefinite period with 
art treasures heretofore known only through reproductions 
or viewed on a “grand tour.”’ Due also to the situation abroad 
we have in our midst today a good proportion of the most 
distinguished living scholars, artists and teachers. And with 
the world in turmoil we have had the temerity to hold two 
World’s Fairs, to commence the erection of one national 


gallery of art and lay plans for another, to open a two-million 
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dollar museum in New York and community art centers 
throughout the land. The allied arts, also feeling the 
impact of the European situation, have made advances of 
their own. 

What lies ahead no one can predict. But certainly behind 
us is a year which, spiritually and materially, has given us 
more than our share to grow on. 

Obviously the importance of events cannot be gauged by 
the attention they receive. It is more than probable that an 
occurrence entirely unheralded will prove to have been the 
major event of 1939—an artist born or a composition com- 
pleted. However, a listing of some of the highlights of the 
past year will serve to give an idea of its significance, the’ 


richness and variety in its voluminous record. 


i 


In addition to such accustomed events as the Carnegie, 


the Corcoran Biennial, the Pennsylvania Academy and the 
_ Whitney annuals, the Syracuse National Ceramic exhibition, 
not to mention the immensely valuable local and regional 
shows throughout the country, we have had such special 
exhibitions as the Allen Tucker and Glackens Memorial 
_ Exhibitions at the Whitney, the Blake show at the Phila- 


_ delphia Museum, which revealed the scope and excellence 


of the Blake material owned in this country; the joint exhibi- 
tion of Flemish paintings presented by the Worcester and 
Philadelphia Museums; the Metropolitan’s “Life in America 
for Three Hundred Years,” one of the hits of the season; 
the Art Institute of Chicago’s fifty year retrospective; the 
much discussed Picasso exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
PArt. 

The Section of Fine Arts celebrated its fifth birthday with 
an important exhibition at the Corcoran Art Gallery in which 
were featured the results of two major undertakings—the 
St. Louis Post Office and the Forty-Eight State competitions. 
It revealed that the Section’s fair policy of securing decora- 
tions for federal buildings through open anonymous competi- 
‘tions was working with increasing success and that the sys- 
tem was doing just what it should do—uncovering new 
talent. 

_ The Federal Art Project, which suffered severe curtailment 
| in the Spring by act of Congress, displayed its accomplish- 
"ment in an outstanding exhibition at the de Young Memorial 


| 


- Museum in San Francisco, entitled ‘‘New Frontiers in 
_ American Art.” 


Eliel Saarinen, Eero Saarinen and Robert Swanson won 


| the competition for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art. The 


event, conducted under the professional supervision of 
. | Joseph Hudnut, Dean of Architecture at Harvard University, 
” stirred the profession to its foundations, divided progressives 
_ and reactionaries into armed camps. 

After a bitter fight, ground was broken and the contro- 
_versial Thomas Jefferson-John Russell Pope pantheon got 
under way in the Nation’s Capital. 

Samuel H. Kress gave his collection of Italian paintings 
_ and sculptures to the Nation, to be installed with the Mellon 
_ collection in the National Gallery of Art. The gift assures 
| this country one of the greatest assemblages of Italian art in 
| the world. 

In 1939 two outstanding art dealers died—Ambroise Vol- 
lard and Lord Duveen. The former was a canny but sympa- 
| thetic champion of his contemporaries, the latter a shrewd 
trader with an iron grip on the Old Masters market. 

__ Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss established at Dum- 
barton Oaks in Washington, D. C., a center for study and 
‘research in the field of Byzantine art. 

| Awide assortment of Old Masters, of contemporary foreign 
/ and domestic art was on display at both Fairs, which also 
| provided opportunity for architects, designers and decorators. 
| At the Golden Gate Exposition the attendance at the art 
exhibits topped all previous records, notably that of the Art 
| Institute of Chicago’s Century of Progress exhibition in 
| 1933.) The exhibition of Indian arts was a sensation, with top 
‘notch material deftly displayed by René d’Harnoncourt; 


scarcely less enthusiastically received were Langdon Warner’s 
“Arts of the Pacific Basin” and the decorative arts show 
assembled and presented by Dorothy W. Liebes and Shep- 
ard Vogelgesang. 

The miracle of the fine arts division, however, was the 
extraordinarily fine collection of Old Masters which through 
the persuasion of Dr. Walter Heil was permitted by foreign 
governments to come across the waters. Chicago is now 
enjoying masterpieces loaned by the Italian government. 
and they will be seen in New York at the end of January. 
At the Metropolitan Museum are the five Greek sculptures 
from the New York World’s Fair described in this issue by 
Miss Richter. 

Ten years old, the Museum of Modern Art opened a new 
building, an experimental advance in museum architecture. 
with a comprehensive display of painting, sculpture, motion 
pictures, architecture, photography and industrial art. A 
new museum, the Philbrook Art Center, was established in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. In Minnesota, the St. Paul School and 
Gallery of Art moved into a new home with augmented 
facilities. The Walker Art Center in Minneapolis prepared 
to open the first week in January, 1940. The Portland, 
Oregon, Art Museum acquired a new wing, a new director 
and a new program. Bloomington, Illinois, a town with a 
population of 35,000, held a big exhibition of Old Masters 
and contemporary works of high calibre with much fanfare 
and enthusiastic attendance. 

The museums of New England broke the lethargy of sum- 
mer shows with a well planned program that presented New 
England art in various aspects, from contemporary to 
colonial. 

The report of the Carnegie Corporation reveals that the 
organization is continuing, albeit in somewhat lesser 
degree, its policy of encouraging the fine arts. Dr. Keppel 
states in his report, “the shift in emphasis from the custodial 
function of the American museum to its opportunities for 
education and other services is now nearly everywhere an 
accomplished fact.” For this, and the extraordinary advances 
in art education in colleges and universities, the Corporation 
through its grants can take a good share of credit. 

One of the encouraging signs of the year was the increased 
interest in contemporary art, manifested by individual pur- 
chases and purchase funds set up in museums. 

The close of the year saw a boom in art publications— 
good, bad and indifferent. Art books began to appear on 
best seller lists. The ether was invaded with art broadcasts: 


. 


television was hailed as about to “do for art what radio has 
done for music.” Sculptures appeared in limited editions, for 
limited pocket books. Weeklies and monthlies burgeoned 
with art news. 

Perhaps because of, perhaps in spite of, the unsettled 
state of the world, we have had a good year in the fine arts. 
We in America have a tremendous opportunity. It remains 


to be seen what we make of it. 


Christy and the Congress 
IN THE NATION’S domed capitol is a motley and dubious 


assortment of works of art, procured for various reasons and 


at various times by the Congress of the United States. The 
latest votive offering slated for a position in the seat of the 
legislative branch is a little twenty by thirty foot “historical 
painting” depicting the signing of the Constitution, com- 
missioned of Howard Chandler Christy by a special com- 
mittee appointed by Congress, whose members are the well 


known art experts: Vice-President Garner, Speaker Bank- 


head and Capitol Architect David Lynn. 


ABOVE: Guy Péne du Bois: 
Vanity. Oil, 1939. In_ his 
traveling one-man show ap- 
pearing at Hagerstown, Md., 
this month, at Charlotte, N. C., 
in February, and in Norfolk, 
Va., during March. ricut: 
Bradley W. Tomlin: Composi- 
tion. To be shown in the Whit- 
ney Museum’s Annual from 


January 10 to February 18 
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Casting aside questions of suitability and taste, there is a 
broader issue. The artists have set up a hue and ery against 
this award because it is one more manifestation of the spoils 
system. Why this commission was,not thrown open to com- 


petition only Congress itself can say. 


For Carvers in Wood 


APPRECIATION OF MATERIALS, a knowledge of their sources 
and uses, are indispensable factors in an artist’s equipment. 
An exhibition of wood sculptures by Joseph Goethe, a young 
Washington artist, has been assembled and circulated with 


the primary intention of demonstrating the possibilities of 


the medium. Mr. Goethe has explored the various woods | 


available and suitable for sculpture and has prepared a 
handbook which is available to artists. Through his sculptors’ 
supply service, devoted exclusively to the problems of the 
wood carver, artists may obtain at current prices fine and 
unusual woods, tools used in direct carving or for special 
purposes, also special formulas for preparing and finishing 
rare and native woods. 

Mr. Goethe’s exhibition, which was displayed at the 
Denver Museum last Spring and has been circulated to a 
number of schools and colleges, is available for a limited 


number of engagements. For further information address 


Joseph Goethe, 1628 21st Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


To Aid France’s Living Artists 


A PROJECT PLANNED with the approval of the French Minister 
of Education to aid the artists now working in France was 
inaugurated last month at the Pierre Matisse Gallery in 
New York with a one-man show of the work of Yves Tanguy. 
The aim is to make the series self-perpetuating. A percentage 
of the sales from each exhibit will be turned over by the 
exhibiting artist to a committee in Paris, which will purchase 


canvases from living painters for display in this country. 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


America’s Masters, Old and New 


Modern American Painting. By Peyton Boswell, Jr. New York, 1939. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Price $5.00. 

Have We An American Art? By Edward Alden Jewell. New York, 1939. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Price $2.75. 

Modern Art in America. By Martha Candler Cheney. New York, 1939. 
Whittlesey House. Price $4.00. 


WHOEVER DOUBTS THE existence of a native American art 
| can be reassured, in any mood desired, as to its reality. An 
almost embarrassing number of books on this subject have 
appeared in the past decade, and their volume is growing. 
Of several recently issued, Modern American Painting, 
_ by Peyton Boswell, Jr., and Have We An American Art?, by 
_ Edward Alden Jewell, invite comparison. Each author 
_ departs from the same point and reaches the same destina- 
tion, but the routes chosen and scenery along the way are 
| entirely different, to say nothing of the vehicle in which 
each makes the journey. Mr. Boswell is an indefatigable 
' tourist conductor who keeps travelers’ heads turning as he 
: points out landmarks. Mr. Jewell speaks mellowly of moun- 
| tains, valleys, streams and weather conditions. One can 
sample the flavor of each book, in the authors’ conclusions 
_ regarding the main issue: 
| Mr. Boswell: ““There is an American art, as American as 
_ corn pone and dude ranches.” 
Mr. Jewell: “Let it be:asserted, on the strength of pre- 
ceding argument, that we have always, in some degree, 
i had an American art, and that we shall continue to have an 


_ American art (more and more crisply defined, more un- 


_ temporizing—one may hope—more ringingly articulated, 
_ more triumphant) as long as America endures as a racial 
unit. Yes, I am prepared to affirm, not tentatively, not tim- 
idly, not apologetically, nor yet bumptiously, but instead 
as a Categorical Imperative, that we have an American art 
because we are Americans.” 

In other words, Mr. Jewell is an essayist, philosophical, 

leisurely, scholarly, and abstract in his manner of dealing 
_with the subject, while Mr. Boswell is a reporter (as he 
states), terse, vigorous, anecdotal and witty, dealing with 
_ concrete facts and specific persons. 
Each book draws to some extent upon material previously 
| published. Mr. Jewell’s book incorporates material from 
his column in the New York Times, particularly during the 
summer of 1938, when exhibitions of American art, shown 
at the Musée du Jeu de Paume, Paris, and at the Wildenstein 
Galleries in London, received generally disparaging notices 
from French and English critics who agreed in their ina- 
bility to discern anything “American” about the work. 
Mr. Boswell’s book is illustrated with eighty-six color plates 
selected from the series published in Life from 1936 to 1939. 
These plates represent sixty-eight painters, more than fifty 
of whom are contemporary. 

Each of these painters is the subject of a biography by 


Margit Varga of Life which ranges from a few lines to two 


pages (on Thomas Benton). Benton, Curry, and Wood are 
heroes to Mr. Boswell, who introduces them: “Then like 
a clap of thunder came the now famous Midwest Trinity 
of American scene painters.” Mr. Jewell is apparently less 
impressed, although he names no names: “We witnessed not 
long ago, the rise, inebriating debauch and decline of that 
movement called the ‘American Scene.’ ” 

Mr. Boswell disarms criticism by acknowledging that 
he is engaged in “an extremely reckless undertaking for 
a contemporary eye witness without the advantage of to- 
morrow’s perspective.” But there is little quarrel with his 
book, which is a good brief history of American painting, 
despite his disclaimer of intention to do more than “trace 
briefly the currents of influence.” His estimates of many 
artists (a sentence or two only, for some) are admirable. 
He also has a knack for writing sentences good in themselves, 
i. e. (in commenting on Burchfield), “Memory, in our ma- 
turity, has the power to halo with beauty the most ugly 
objects of our boyhood.”’ 

There is a bit of hair-splitting in his classifications of those 
who are “American” artists and those who are the “‘remnant 
of a once powerful international contingent.” In the latter 
category he places Sterne, Marin, Hartley and others, yet 
considers that Carroll and Brook, for instance, reveal native 
flavor. 

With regard to the color plates, it is difficult to estimate 
their accuracy, unless one can compare them with the 
originals. However, not a few contemporary paintings have 
been reproduced by several different publishers, each of 
whom claims his plates are faithful to the original paintings. 
Yet when one compares the different plates of one painting, 
their variations lead one to conclude either that the originals 
have a chameleon ability to change color for different pho- 
tographers, or that some of the reproductions are not as 
faithful as they might be. In a few instances, there is a dis- 
tressing mutilation of the paintings reproduced: specifically, 
Ryder’s Death on a Pale Horse and Eakins’ Max Schmitt in a 
Single Scull. In each case a superb sky has been amputated 
for the apparent purpose of adapting them to the exigencies 
of Life layouts. It is impossible to condone this Procrustean 
performance. The Ryder sky, in particular, is absolutely 
indispensable to the eerie atmosphere of the painting. 

The illustrations to Mr. Jewell’s book include two half- 
tone reproductions of paintings by Ryder and Marin and 
ten outline drawings by “Elise” made from photographs 
of American folk art: weather-vanes and wood sculpture. 
These are in harmony with the typography but strangely 
naive as accompaniments to Mr. Jewell’s seasoned prose. 
One has an impression as of receiving an order of filet mignon 
garnished with sugar frosting. The most appropriate of 
Elise’s drawings is that of Gabriel blowing his trumpet 
directly into Merle Armitage’s foreword on Mr. Jewell, 
which begins, “Few people would dispute the fact that the 
New York Times is the most important American news- 
(Continued on page 52) 


paper.” 
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ABOVE: Eakins: Max 


Scull, oil, 1871. Collec- 


seum of Art. 
The detail of Eakins’ 
picture reproduced in 


complete picture. Mis- 
leading to say the least 


“LIFE” TAKES LIBERTIES 


WE REPRODUCE HEREWITH two paintings 
—Ryder’s Death on a Pale Horse and Eakins’ Max Schmitt in 
a Single Scull, first, as conceived and executed by the artists, 
second, as conceived and decapitated by Life magazine and 
re-reproduced in that magnum opus, Modern American Paint- 
ing, which is reviewed this month (p. 49). Either Life’s 
editor suffers from a genius complex or some underling 


was too playful with the shears. 


The publishing acumen that makes Life our fattest picture 


weekly was sharp enough to nose out a source of superb piec- 


Schmitt in a _ Single” 
tion Metropolitan Mu- — 


LEFT: 


“Life” with no indica-~ 


tion that it was not the 


7" 
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a 
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torial material—provided by American artists. No sluggard — 


was it who saw in American art a good complement to stark 


news photographs, and sensed the nationwide interest in- 


our art. It seems painfully odd that intelligence of one kind 
should not respect genius of another. A Ryder without a 
sky! But that’s Life.—r. A. w., JR. 


‘ 


U OF | 
LIRRARY 


ABOVE: Detail of Ryder’s painting, Death on a Pale Horse, as reproduced in “Life” with no indication of 
the fact that most of the sky and some of the foreground had been eliminated. BELOW: The complete picture. 
Ryder’s Death on a Pale Horse, oil, c. 1910. 2814x3514 inches. Collection the Cleveland Museum of Art 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


(Continued from page 49) 


Though Mr. Boswell gives barely a nod to the inter- 
nationalists, the abstractionists and non-objectivists as a 
part of genuine American art, Martha Candler Cheney 
regards them as the most important part, to judge from 
her book, Modern Art in America. She too acknowledges 
the existence of a native art, but with none of Mr. Boswell’s 
forthright fervor or Mr. Jewell’s judicious conviction. 

Mrs. Cheney: “There is an independent national ex- 
pression, however crude, formative and confused it may still 


appear in places, which is American in the same way that 


99 


Greek art is Greek . . 

Recording much of the same historical fact as does Mr. 
Boswell (the Armory Show, organization of The Hight, 
government entry into art patronage and other influences), 
Mrs. Cheney, because of a different point of view, and 
hence emphasis, has produced a book of very different 
character from those by Messrs. Jewell and Boswell. They 
are undoubtedly much easier reading for the average person, 
which is not surprising, in view of the authors’ professions. 
Mrs. Cheney’s book is more intellectual; it comprises critical 
appraisals of the esthetic merit of various artists’ works, 
and in addition, introduces many of these artists’ state- 
ments of their own aims. Unfortunately, a large number 
of these statements will merely throw more sand into the 
eyes of the bewildered lay reader. For example, Mr. Knaths 
says: “Mxpressionism in terms of the material is my aim. 
Any connotative content is taken into account in my work 
as a modification of the form and not as distinet from it.” 
Mr. Margules remarks in part, “I struggle to break the 
glassy, dead-eyed stare of static in painting ... and I break 
It is little 


wonder that the public prefers such artists as Curry, who 


prisms and disintegrate the solid spectrum.” 


says (as quoted by Boswell), “The artist ought to paint 
people doing things.” 

However, Mrs. Cheney skillfully compresses much factual 
material into her book, introduces a larger number of indi- 
vidual artists than does Mr. Boswell (devoting as much 
as two pages cach, Lo some of them), takes in more territory, 
as in her chapter on “Backgrounds in European Art” and 
finally a chapter about contemporary American sculpture. 
Modern Art in America is illustrated with more than a 
hundred half-tone plates, small in size but sufficient to 
give an idea of the respective works, discussed in the text. 

One person’s guess is as good as another’s, as to the nature 
of American art in the future. Mr. Jewell surmises that “it 
is the artist seriously and spontaneously and unalterably 
and incorrigibly and joyously bent upon expressing what 
has come to him in his own experience as an American: 
he it is whose service, whose achievement will count.” 

“The trend in American painting today—and I predict 


? 


its future,” says Mr. Boswell, “is to blend the literal art 
of what we commonly term the ‘American Scene’ with the 
lessons of modern esthetics, to give greater attention to 


texture, color and relationship of forms.” 
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Mrs. Cheney, on the other hand, concludes, “It does 


not seem too much to say that a typically twentieth-century 
way of recording esthetic experience is gradually asserting 
itself throughout American art, and that it is the abstract 
way.” FLORENCE $. BERRYMAN © 


American Painting Today 
American Painting Today. With an Essay by Forbes Watson. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1939. The American Federation of Arts. Price $4.50. — 
1f IS BECOMING increasingly evident that we may count as 
one of the fortunate and important results of the past dark 
years of the depression a rebirth of American native painting. | 
The ten years since 1929 have seen the gradual passing of 
one period in American ‘art and the marked change in the. 
development of contemporary painting. It is this vital and 
absorbing time that American Painting Today has under- 
taken to cover. 

No critic in this country is better qualified to see and to 
interpret the new developments and trends than Mr. Forbes 
Watson. As editor of The Arts for many years, as critic, and 
now as Associate Editor of the MAGAZINE OF ART and 
Adviser to the Section of Fine Arts he has gained invaluable 
knowledge of American art through direct contact with 
both the artists and their work. American Painting Today. 
with an essay by Mr. Watson and some two hundred and 
fifty-nine illustrations of American paintings is the best, 
by a wide margin, of the several pictorial surveys of con 4 
temporary art which have recently appeared. The illustra~ 
tions, of which ten are in full color, many chosen from the 
pages of the MAGAZINE OF ART,spread out a broad and illumi. 
nating record of the recent work of American painters. Thes er 
reproductions, including the addition of a number of out : 
standing examples of contemporary murals, form an excel 
lent and unbiased anthology of native painting. Presented 
without the comments which other similar books have F 
resorted to, they allow the reader to form his opinions 
unaided and uninfluenced. Together with Mr. Watson's 
lively text the pictures themselves form the best possible 
representation of contemporary art. The format of the boo 
too, has been well thought out and the editors may par 
ticularly be congratulated on the able and clear arrangemen 
of the illustrated pages. 

In the first part of his essay Mr. Watson has drawn the 
background ofthese formative years—the influence ané 
the domination of the School of Paris and the struggles of 
the young American artist to find a market for his work, 
He sympathetically understands the painter’s efforts 
earn a livelihood in a world which looked upon him as pro 
vincial and bought the imported pictures of European 
through the well organized international dealers. Finally 
breaking through this resistance to all native work, America , 
artists began to find praise at home. But no sooner had on 


f 


difficulty been routed than another and even greater ap 


peared—the dead market of the depression. Just at th 
moment came the revolutionizing stimulant of the govern 
ment art projects, and American native artists turneé 
from despair to work for a new and powerful patron. B 


the government proved to be more than a buyer. It opene¢ 
(Continued on page 54, 


A NATION UNITED BY TELEPHONE 


Just twenty-five years ago, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1915, the first transconti- 
nental telephone call was made. East 
and West were united in dramatic 
ceremony. 

President Wilson talked from the 
White House across the country, 
testifying to the nation’s pride “that 
this vital cord should have been 
stretched across America as a sam- 
ple of our energy and enterprise.” 

The inventor of the telephone, 
Alexander Graham Bell, in New 


York, repeated across the continent 
to San Francisco the first words ever 
heard over a telephone —‘Mr. 
Watson, come here, I want you”— 
to the same Thomas A. Watson who 
had heard them in the garret work- 
chop in Boston in 1876. 

That ceremony ushered in trans- 
continental service twenty-five years 
ago. At that time it cost $20.70 to 
call San Francisco from New York. 
Now it costs $6.50 for a station-to- 


station call and only $4.25 after 


seven in the evening and all day 
Sunday. 

In 1915 it took about half an hour, 
on the average, to make a connec- 
tion. Now most calls are put through 
without hanging up. 

These are measures of progress 
in the never-ending effort of the Bell 
System to give faster, clearer, more 
useful and courteous service to the 
people of the United States. 

> ‘ P 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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(Continued from page 52) 


out wider fields to the artists, brought them into new and 
closer relationship to the people, and what was also signifi- 
cant, brought the people to a more sympathetic under- 
standing of the artists. A decentralizing process and a 
regional development set in which replaced the more limited 
New York centralization dominated by the dealer system. 
What was more like a mass movement in art became ap- 
parent. Government mural commissions throughout the 
country helped to bring the artists into closer contact with 
small communities in every state. Mr. Watson, in his text, 
lays great emphasis on the government’s part in the strength- 
ening of present-day American painting—perhaps too much 
so for so general an essay. Yet it is his conviction that the 
government stimulus to contemporary art brought the turn- 
ing point of the new development, and that its importance, 
therefore, cannot be overestimated. The government’s 
timely aid is no doubt largely responsible for this release 
and renewed confidence that has come to American art. 
Through the new influences the artists have returned with 
encouragement to their land, and have painted with a spirit 
that reflects the forces that are at work in America. 

Without claiming too much for our contemporary paint- 
ing one is compelled to say with Mr. Watson that “we are 
laying the foundations of a great body of art.” Yet the 
great amount of work which is being produced is in itself 
a warning that quantity is not always quality. Often we 
see that a certain maturity or distinction may be lacking 
in the work and feel that at times the artists have, as Mr. 
Watson writes, “more courage than equipment.” “Proud 
as we are of this country,” further comments Mr. Watson, 
“jt does not add anything to its stature to claim for the 
productions of its artists qualities which they have not. 
If ever there was a time when American art needed criticism 
this is indeed the hour.” There is sound and shrewd advice 
in the pages of this book for public and artist alike. Forbes 
Watson has written a penetrating analysis of the course of 
American painting today. In tempering his praise he adds 
force to his words and with a characteristic sense of funda- 
mental values balances well his judgment of the art of the 
times.— ALICE GRAEME 


Decade of Design 


10 Years of Industrial Design. By Henry Dreyfuss. New York, 1939. 
The Pynson Printers. 


THOUGH NOT FOR sale, this collection of Henry Dreyfuss’ 
designs for industry is worthy of comment. We are all 
familiar with the trend of everyday objects, from toasters to 
locomotives, toward more chromium and more streamlining. 


: : 
We seldom stop, however, to evaluate this progress, or to 


criticize the individual object as a work of industrial art. 
Often enough we say of a car that it is good-looking, or 
snappy; we like to buy household gadgets that are easy on 


the eyes; we like to shop, eat and’ do business in places that 


are in the modern key. But just what are the criteria of — 


industrial art? 

First, by common consent, is simplification, the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary parts or decoration. This has been done 
in two ways. By understanding the mechanism of his assign- 


ment, the designer as engineer has sometimes been able to 


\ 


recommend structural simplification; where this was im- | 


possible or had been done to the limit, the designer as” 


“stylist” could cover the article with a jacket concealing its — 
machinery to whatever extent was desirable. An example of — 


this is the dentist’s instrument unit illustrated, which, like © 


the modern gas pump, has taken a smooth, cylindrical ex- 
terior, far less grim and ugly than its precursor. If one argues 
that form does not follow function in this instance, there is 
the answer that efficiency demands the cover as a protection 


from moisture or dust. This follows right through industrial 


design. When a cover, for protection or streamlining, makes 


it difficult to get at parts subject to repairs, it has not solved 


the problem correctly. But if it carries no inconvenience — 


of its own, it adds to the ease of upkeep, and the general 


sightliness of home, office or factory. 


A second service rendered by the industrial designer is. 


to shape the article to its use, if this has not been achieved 
already. Minute examples, but important to their users, are 


the handles of fly-swatters and of kitchen utensils shown in 


this book, and the grip for pulling out the plug of the vacuum 


cleaner. 


The third and widest sphere of the designer is to influence 


the public, to create consumer-reaction. In a train, this 


would require an impression of power, speed, comfort and — 


romance. Mr. Dreyfuss has been able to satisfy a long-time 
ambition in designing the Twentieth-Century Limited and 
has satisfied these requirements admirably. There is the 
requisite streamlining but no faking. On the other hand, I 
suspect that many articles, like the Hoover cleaner, have 
taken rather arbitrary shapes to look impressive. Since the 
three models shown all have different curves and ridges in 
the housing, I would guess that none of them is in the actual 
form of the machinery. Since industry exists for profit (at 
least for the time being) one cannot quarrel with a paid 
designer for trying to help the sales department. But it is 
apparently hard even for Mr. Dreyfuss to design from a 
purely functional point of view without developing certain 
stylisms. In a bathroom fixture set here published, he has 
carefully redesigned the shapes for greater usefulness; but 


he cannot resist a ledge running around tub and basin, and 


center panels like keystones, which meet the ledges at right — 


angles, forming a splendid dust trap. I do not think Mr. 
Dreyfuss has pondered so much on the lowly task of cleaning 


the bathroom as he has on its functional use. 


The wide range of Mr. Dreyfuss’ designing genius is sug- 
gested in this volume, which includes interiors of the A. T. 
and T. Building at the Fair and the diorama at the Theme 
Center. And still more it suggests how far his influence has 


pervaded industry as a whole-—DOROTHY LEFFERTS MOORE. 


Modern Mexican Art 


Modern Mexican Art. By Laurence E. Schmeckebier. Minneapolis, 1939. 


University of Minnesota Press. Price $7.50. 


1 wisH Modern Mexican Art had been procurable when I 

went to Mexico in 1930, for it contains much important 

information and is fully illustrated. Mr. Schmeckebier gives 

us a clear and plausible account of the classic Mexican 

| sources of its modern art; and of the personalities, associa- 

_ tions and political movements that have formed what has 
become an internationally recognized school. 

One hundred out of one hundred and fifty pages of text 
are rightly devoted to José Clemente Orozco and Diego 
Rivera. Although containing sufficient biographical material, 
it is the work of these two painters which is emphasized. 
Almost all their important murals and some of ‘Orozco’s 
drawings are subjected to detailed analyses. I find these 

too thorough, because I am prejudiced against words used to 
describe, among other things, the colors of a painting. It 
seems time and space wasted. Yet they are well done here, 
not too repetitious, and contain revealing specific compar- 
_ isons between the two most noted Mexican painters. 
In discussing The Trinity Mr. Schmeckebier aptly em- 
i phasizes Orozco’s treatment of the peasant’s hands, im- 
| plying by contrast Rivera’s usual treatment of the same 
extremities. The emotional symbolism of the latter’s real- 
istically accurate machinery must be explained by subsidiary 
\ figures, or words, whereas Orozco’s use of the motive itself 
is significant in form. An explanatory text is essential to 
understand Rivera’s portable frescoes in the New Workers 
School and constitutes truly one of its many weaknesses, 
but I believe the author fails to see the weaknesses in that 
other Mexican’s New York frescoes in the New School 
for Social Research. I cannot understand the reputation 
of this particular job. It lacks the artist’s usual emotional 
intensity, the technique is sloppy. On the whole Mr. Schmeck- 
ebier’s comparisons, both explicit and implicit, as well as 
‘the conclusions he reaches, seem to me fair and level-headed. 
I am particularly interested in his exposition of the role 
|Orozeo’s La Vanguardia drawings played in the evolution 
‘of the Mexican mural style. These drawings, executed 
between 1913 and 1917, were well known in Mexico long 
before the mural movement began and before International 
Communism arrived. It is one of the qualities of this book 
‘that it looks at such facts carefully and intelligently. 
It is good, too, to have in one book many reproductions 
)which are hard to find elsewhere. I would like more (espe- 


‘eially of Goitia’s easel pictures and of murals by some 
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ENDORSES 


MADE IN U.S. A. 


““MUSSINI”’ 


WHITE BRISTLE ARTISTS BRUSHES 


PAUL MELTSNER AND “VAN GOGH” 


AUL MELTSNER, one of the younger con- 

temporary American artists, has the distinc- 
tion of the recent purchase of his ‘‘Paul, 
Marcella and Van Gogh’’ by the French Gov- 
ernment for the Luxembourg Museum in Paris, 
to be eventually placed in the Louvre. Melts- 
ner’s work in the field of mural painting and 
lithography has also met with singular success, 
for nine of the latter were acquired by the 
Boston Museum. Other of his works are in the 
permanent collections of the Brooklyn Museum, 
Art Institute of Chicago, Whitney Museum, 
Houston Museum of Fine Arts, Detroit Art 
Institute, Dayton Art Institute, and others. 


The palette of Paul Meltsner is a simple one, 
carefully selected with a view toward the 
assured permanency of his work for posterity 
to enjoy in its present rugged beauty of color. 
Speaking of his use of Grumbacher artists’ 
material, he wrote: 


“Il have found your Schmincke Finest 
Artists’ Oil Colors very satisfactory and 
your Mussini Brushes have a lasting 
quality that | appreciate.” 
@ 
Write for price lists and other interesting bio- 
graphical data of contemporary artists. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and A\rtists’ Material 


470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Fine Color Reproductions 
OF THE WORK OF 


Contemporary Americans 


@ There is available to you through Rudolf lesch Fire Arts an ex- 
tensive range of excellent color reprcducticns, large and small, 
of the work of contemporary American artists. 


@ A catalcg of many subjects, with sizes and prices, will ke gladly 
sent to you upen request. Your Iccal dealer will be pleased to 
show you pictures distributed by us. 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ‘ 
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THE QUALITY MAGAZINE 
OF TEE WEST 


Showing the beautiful homes, gardens and inte- 

riors of the Pacific Coast. IF you are interested in 

lovely things, our publication will give you a great 

deal of pleasure as well as good and practical ideas 
Domestic Rates 


One year $2.50 


California ARTS & ARCHITECTURE 


2404 West Seventh Street 


Two years $4.00 


Los Angeles, California 


Standard Engraving Co. 


Officeal Photo-Engravers to 
the MAGAZINE OF ART 


Fine printing plates in black or colors for 
all purposes. Wherever you are, our ser- 


vices are available to you. Write to us at 


1214 Nineteenth St., N. W., Washington 


of the younger group) but it is definitely ungrateful to ask 
for more than two hundred and sixteen clear and well 
chosen half-tones. 

You may have, as I did, your first sight of Orozco’s Guada- 
lajara frescoes here. Is this an intuitive prophecy of a world 
to come? The painter has been expressing it for half a life- 
time and here in his latest work he shows it at its most dis- 
organized and brutal. Is it the result of an overbalanced 
imagination? Whichever it is, the vision is authentic, the 
realization powerful. [t is well to study it in this very useful 
book.—oLIN DOWS 


The Museum in America 


The Museum in America: A Critical Study. By Laurence Vail Coleman. 
Washington, D. C., 1939. The American Association of Museums. 
3 Volumes. Price $7.50. 


MR. COLEMAN’S THREE-DECKER is the most important work 

that has yet appeared on the museum in America. Among 

museums he means to include nearly 2,500 institutions of all 

types, ranging from the substantial museums of art, natural 
history and science at one end to the more recent manifesta- 

tions like historic house and trailside museums at the other. 
The sub-title to his work seems to have troubled the writer, 
for he quotes from Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, “Critik. An 
examiner.” Yet this is too modest. For while Mr. Coleman — 
is primarily an examiner and a reporter he is a critic, too, 
in the more modern sense, interpreting his data and making 
judgments upon the various aspects of museum work. 

About $180,000,000 is now invested in America’s museum 
plant, that is its buildings, but not its collections, equip- ~ 
ment or other assets. This great apparatus of education and 
scholarship, employing about 7,500 workers, is entrusted to 
more than 5,000 people who preside over our museums. — 
The museum policies formulated by these trustees have not — 
been discussed by Mr. Coleman save inferentially, yet they 
are the most important aspect of our museum world, I 
am fully aware of the difficulties that discussion would in- 
volve, yet it must be done and when it is Mr. Coleman’s 
patiently collected facts will be indispensable. Without this 
final step, which each reader, each museum executive and 
each museum trustee must now take for himself, Mr. Cole- 
man’s great work will provide no easy or satisfactory answers 
to individual problems. 

Mr. Coleman has surveyed his field broadly: its history, — 
geography, sociology and economics are all there. He has 
provided us with summaries of the latest research in museum 
techniques, and the richness of mention and reference are 
the measure of the fertility of the soil he has plowed. This 
diamond-cut quality of his subject is well adapted to the 
facet by facet organization of his book. And the unexpected 
sparkle of phrase and wit makes this not an unapt simile. 

Reserved for the third volume are all of the valuable 


facts and statistics, the museum directory and other data 


that will be constantly used and which make The Museum in 
America the valuable work of reference that it is. But the 
first two volumes are useful reading, and good reading too, 
for all who are interested in museums. 

For those especially interested in art, The Museum in 
America will take its place on the shelf next to Keppel 
and Duffus, The Arts in American Life. The points of simi- 
larity are many, and, indeed, Mr. Coleman’s book might 
well have been titled “Museum Trends in America,” yet 
for all that it is something more. On all aspects of art mu- 
seum policy and administration it has something of interest 
and importance to say, whether it is rental fees or modern 
installation that is discussed. With some of Mr. Coleman’s 
opinions concerning art museums many will differ, but with 
more I think they will agree.—r. a. GUTHEIM 


French Painting Since 1900 


French Painting in the Twentieth Century. By Charles Terrasse. Trans- 
Jated by Eveline Byam Shaw. Paris, 1939. Hyperion Press. (New 
York, Art Book Publications.) Price $3.48. 


EVERY LIBRARY CONCERNED with modern art ought to contain 
this volume. There are in it ninety-nine monotone reproduc- 
tions, as good as any I have seen, and twelve color plates. 
The color blocks were engraved by Etablissements Perenchio, 
Paris. and printed by Imprimerie Desgrandchamps. They 
are typical of the best European work, and far surpass, un- 
fortunately, anything that we in America have yet produced. 

And how pleasant to find the author, having done every- 
thing possible to provide the closest possible approximation 
to the originals, modestly pointing out that “certain modern 
artists’ work contains so nicely adjusted a balance between 
_ design. color, and handling that a photograph tells only 
one-half or less of what the picture’s beauty really consists 
in... . This is the age of the photograph, the age of the 
mechanical reproduction of everything, even design and 
_ color. That two of the greatest living artists (Matisse and 
_ Bonnard), not to mention many others, can put something 
_ into their work so elusive that it must be sought in the actual 
picture and in it alone, is perhaps an encouraging sign that 
there are still essences too subtle to be handled by even the 
most modern mechanical means.” 

The photogravure reproductions are almost more laudable 
than the color plates, so much do they convey of the tone 
and texture of the paintings, even though they may falsify 
_ some colors. 

I have spoken first, in my enthusiasm, of the illustrations. 
They do, in fact, take up most of the book; but the introduc- 
\ tion and survey of the various groups is a good brief history 


of the developments since Impressionism. In so far as they 


i ean be handled in short space, Neo-lmpressionism, Neo- 
} Traditionalism, Fauvism, Cubism and its by-products, Ex- 
) pressionism, Surrealism and the rest, emerge as fairly clear 
| doctrines. M. Terrasse writes that many of the artists broke 


| away from one group as they exhausted its possibilities, and 


ACADEMY OF THE SHine WH); 
PRoressIona training in Painting, Sculpture (stone cutting), 
IJustration and Mural Decoration; also the Co-ordinated Course 
with the University of Pennsylvania confers the degree of Bache- 
lor of Fine Arts. The enrollment records of this—the oldest fine 
arts school in America—lists the best of past and contemporary 
American artists. 

Summer Schoo] at Chester Springs provides training similar to 


that given in the Philadelphia Winter School. Distinguished 
faculty. Booklet. 
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attached themselves to another, sometimes ending as inde- 
pendents, as has Derain. 

This shifting about makes it impossible to arrange the 
illustrations in order by categories, though M. Terrasse has 
done his best. If one gets confused one can consult the biog- 
raphies or the bibliography. 

[ suppose no selection is ever approved completely by any 
one but its selector: there is not much to find fault with here, 
and a lot to be grateful for, but it is surprising to find four 
works of Marquet reproduced, one (the dullest, too) in color, 
when there are only four by Derain, three by Vuillard, and 
three by Picasso. On the whole one might say the author had 
leaned over backward in representing all the trends, however 


uninspired they seem to us, at the expense of giving more 
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space to the great modern masters. This agrees with his con- 
tention that “diversity is the chief and greatest feature” of 
contemporary art. 

The text is printed in rather small, light-faced type and 
there are some minor typographical deformities: an occa- 
sional quotation mark left out, a title set crooked on a 
gravure page. And why it is necessary to use type from so 
many fonts in one book only the French, who seem to incline 
that way, can explain. This is picayune fault-finding, how- 
ever, with a book that is really a delight to use for study and 
pleasure. The Hyperion Press is doing a splendid service to 
art in its growing list of publications.—DOROTHY LEFFERTS 


MOORE. 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


(Continued from page 37) 


pelier and Paris he almost became a doctor of laws, but soon 
discovered that he was more attracted by certain specula- 
tions. Having bought a drawing by the Belgian etcher Rops 
he sold it with a little profit and purchased a picture by John 
Lewis Brown from which he also parted when he received 
an advantageous offer. This enabled him to consider the 
acquisition of a Forain soon abandoned under comforting 
circumstances. Finally, he opened a gallery in the rue 
Lafitte where he gave Cézanne his first one-man show. 
At his death Vollard possessed an enormous stock composed 
of the most expensive pictures in the world. 

In the international association of art dealers Vollard 
occupied a very high rank, perhaps, as a matter of fact, the 
highest. The impression remains that if, in his book, he 
opens comical vistas on the shrewdness he displayed in his 
transactions, if he mocks, oh so lightly! his imitators, as a 
great master of freemasonry he takes care not to disclose 
anything which might be detrimental to its reputation. 
To get in touch with irritable artists or to get hold of the 
pictures he strongly desired he displayed the cunning of a 
red Indian on the war path, the indefatigable patience of the 
traditional inspector from Scotland Yard. His little chapters 
are excellent, if somewhat ludicrous, detective stories. Even 
when he was arrayed in the splendor of a toreador he could 
look like an expansive, dissatisfied prize cat, and like these 
aristocratic animals observed with the greatest acuteness 
all the things which were of special interest to him. 

While a pedantic, tawdry prose too often filled the peri- 
odicals and prefaces of catalogs discouraging many who felt 
attracted to modern art, Vollard gave new proof of his tact- 
fulness by strictly avoiding sterile discussion of esthetic 
doctrines or technical theories. In his writings and lectures 
this prince of the pince sans rire by jocular little anecdotes 
treated with the minuteness of the school of Meissonier re- 
created the climate in which the artist, funny individual 


but glamorous creator, gives birth to his masterpieces. This 
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technique from which he never departed was excellent and 
will furnish material of the first order to all who feel inclined 
to delve within the grottoes where lie the foundations of 
those colossal, sunny statues, the great painters of the late 
nineteenth century. Those who, like Rouault, penetrated 
his intimacy and remained in close contact with him for long 
periods, might reveal other aspects of his temperament. 
Many thought a certain amanuensis was a martyr and there 
was a legend about the house in the Faubourg Saint Germain 
which suggests those Coney Island mansions where the most 
terrible experiments await the visitor (but it may be noted 
that another collection also very considerable enjoys the 
same terrifying reputation): ~ 

Vollard loved his profession which gave him the oppor- 
tunity of living with the most beautiful works of art. His 
ecclesiastical manners, his taste for exquisite food, great 
vintages, precious books and witty company seemed to — 
indicate he had chosen as models the lives of the great epi- 
cureans of the eighteenth century. But his successors who, 
alas, were far from possessing his classical culture, were 
more fascinated by the example of Wall Street, the Ford 
factory and the slaughter-house of Chicago. 

No more than Louis XIV discovered the geniuses who gave 
so much lustre to his reign did Vollard discover Cézanne, 
Renoir, Picasso or the Douanier Rousseau. He even takes 
great care to emphasize this fact as for him the discovery 
of a new man had about as much importance as the dis- 
covery of a “tréfle 4 quatre feuilles’” by a schoolboy. In the 
solemnity of the obituary he is presented as an editeur dart — 
and in this capacity his eminence cannot be gainsaid. Very 
fine illustrated volumes always have been produced in Paris 
but when Vollard produced his first de luxe edition the 
tradition was effete, illustrators followed the text as the 
vieux marcheurs of 1900 used to follow ladies in the street, — 
plates being then executed by wood-cut specialists from 
gouaches triturated for a clientéle of fussy maniacs. Nobody 
ever required the portraits of Major Pendennis, Raskolni- 
koff or Emma Bovary, for the features of all great char- 
acters are engraved with sharpness in the readers’ minds. 
Illustrations are not in good odor just at present in many 
literary circles, but it seems that for de luxe editions they 
can be tolerated in order to associate two contemporary 
aces, the illustrations merely adding a dressy, piquant note, 
preferably architectural, to a beautiful volume and on con- 
dition that the style of the artist remains parallel to the 
writer’s style. 

It has been announced that at the outbreak of this new 
war nothing could be touched before the dealer’s heirs 
arrive from the Indian Ocean. The immense collection lies 
abandoned, next door to the Ministry of War which during 
the previous affair was a target for bombs which have left 
ugly sears on its facade. Nobody knows exactly what will 
be found in the house in the rue Martignae and what will 


become of such an enormous emporium. When the will is 
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Van Gogh: L’ Arlésienne. One of several paintings of the same 
title by van Gogh after a drawing by Paul Gauguin. The picture, 
formerly in the collection of Tilla Durieux, wife of Paul Cassirer, 


is now on view at the new Galerie St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 Street 


opened it is hoped we will learn that some of the greatest 
pictures have been bequeathed to the Louvre. But though 
the dealer possessed the most venerated canvases, it is said 
he also bought heavily the works of other artists who after 
having sowed their wild oats have become ineligible. A 
photographer told the writer that the magnate’s bed-room 
was very much like that of an humble, non-commissioned 
officer in some old barrack—but that the bed was carved 


by Gauguin. 


IT IS INCOMPREHENSIBLE and regrettable that those who 
work for the rapprochement of the British and French, “‘so 
that they may understand each other better in order to love 
each other more” now that the two countries are one, have 
overlooked an instance in which the union of French and 
British elements has contributed to enrich the treasure of 
beauty which belongs to the whole of humanity. The exhi- 
bition held at the Rosenberg Gallery for the hundredth anni- 
versary of Sisley’s birth inspired merely respectful interest. 

The definition of the English gentleman, according to 
writers, has never been given with precision. But when 
we consider paintings by Alfred Sisley we feel they must be 
the sort of pictures the ideal gentleman might paint. There 
is about them something thoughtful but not intellectual, 


honest and sincere though reticent, free but not unbridled, 
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something unsophisticated, as free from pompous classical 
etiquette as they are free from ostentatious pantheism, 
showing a love of nature such as religion and morals allow. 
Sisley painted his landscapes as he saw them, with a little 


sadness and as if he foresaw his cruel end.—JACQUES MAUNY. 


N. Y. EXHIBITION REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 45) 


incidentally, is ranked by Mr. Arms as one of the foremost 
living masters of dry point. The choice of Isabel Bishop’s — 
Encounter as the best print in the exhibition came as a con- | 
siderable surprise to many. 

The diversity and stimulating nature of the show is fur- 
thered this year by an innovation—a group of miniature 
prints in which a number of the artists proved their ability 
to obtain breadth and scope within almost postage stamp 
dimensions. Such a figure piece as Roselle Osk’s, for example, 
affords a most striking contrast and holds its own with the 
large and powerful 1937, one of Harry Sternberg’s most 


successful prints. Nearly two hundred prints and eighty-six 


miniatures made up the total of the exhibition roster. 
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Mortimer Borne: Rainy Night, etching. Awarded the Talcott 


Prize in the recent exhibition of the Society of American Etchers 


ARTISTS IN CRYSTAL 


(Continued from page 35) 


what akin to Manship’s and to the work of the more classical 
_ of Swedish artists; it seems often to owe its inspiration to 
Greek metopes and friezes. 

Even the uninitiated observer is struck with the im- 
| portance of the engraver and the glass-blower in production. 
To the latter, and to the research facilities of the Corning 
_ Glass Company, we owe the pure shapes, the lovely white 
' crystal; to the former is due the success or failure of the 

design, for though it is traced with a wax pencil on the glass, 
great knowledge of optics and sureness of hand with copper 
_ dises is needed to bring it to life. 

One notes that Steuben tends toward decoration limited 
to one spot on a piece. Too often a second motif on the 
| opposite side interferes with clear appreciation of the first. 
The vases that have several units of design, such as Man- 
ship’s and Dufy’s, illustrate the point. Use of a continuous 
\band around the upper margin, as in Sidney Waugh’s 

gazelle bowl in the Metropolitan Museum, proves less 
confusing. 

_ On these points, however, tastes differ, and many of 
_ the Scandinavian crystals are patterned all over like their 
textiles and woodcrafts, a stylistic method whose roots 
probably go back to early migrations from the East. The 
Indian figure in an oriental frame chosen by Matisse is 
interesting, being a deliberate choice of oriental motif, 
drawn and placed in a western manner. Perhaps had he given 
‘more thought to the whole this artist might have suggested 


an all-over design. (Continued on page 62) 
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Isamu Noguchi’s design for a glass plate commissioned by Steu- 


ben Glass, Inc., and exhibited in New York from January 10 


These twenty-seven artists have provided us with twenty- 
seven new expressions of their art, definitely interesting to 
their admirers. And the glass industry has gained a fresh 
impetus from an infusion of new blood. Such a collaboration 
is rare in the minor arts and crafts. Dufy has done some 
textiles and screens, Decorative sculpture is of course 
familiar, though on a grander and a less commercial scale. 
But seldom have well-known artists done designs expressly 
for commercial art, to be duplicated in multiple. Some of the 
industrial designers were doubtless trained as artists, but they 
have drifted into designing and stayed there. Kconomic 
pressure may have had a lot to do with it; and many an 
artist, while continuing to practice a non-utilitarian art, 
might welcome the opportunity to do an occasional design 
for a worthy craft. Thus, in pointing the way toward an 
enrichment of industry, Steuben’s exhibition is a praise- 
worthy experiment. It is even more than that, for the 
excellence and interest of the collection make it an actual 


achievement. 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


(Continued from page 33) 


The Central Institute of Art and Design, as Sir Kenneth’s 
plan is called, will have premises in the National Gallery, 
where it will act as clearing house and club, and will form 
“a liaison between all types of artists and designers and 
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their patrons.” Starting without the prejudice against 
native art which marked the beginnings of America’s project, 
it faces an even more solid front of academic preference. 


But the presence on the committee of an occasional surrealist 


(Paul Nash) and an abstract sculptor (Henry Moore) is a 


reassuring prophecy of the rout of the reactionaries. The 
Centre is destined obviously, if successful, to become a 
Ministry of Fine Arts. It is equally obvious that it is prefer- 
able that the usual development be reversed. To start 
with an intelligent committee of experts, evolve a technique, 
and finally become an official power is an evolution which 


promises more satisfactory results than the customary 


pattern of first establishing a government department, and 
afterwards taking the first slow steps toward fulfilling a 
mission which every day becomes more lost in bureaucracy 
_and red tape. 

It is of, especial interest to find the National Gallery 
at the back of this movement for contemporary artists, 
because the Tate is their official sponsor; but the Tate is 
closed and it is left for the senior institution to take the 


initiative. In the meantime Sir Kenneth Clark is substi- 


_tuting one form of art for another in his necessarily empty 


| museum. He has started a series of lunchtime concerts which 
_are crowding the Gallery to overflowing, and for which such 

artists as Myra Hess and Solomon and Yelly d’Aranyi have 
_ contributed their talents. Society is lending its services in 
| running a canteen. 


The architects are not as fortunate as their fellow artists. 


‘Their official organization, the Royal Institute of British 
Artists, hurriedly sandbagged its Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
| bronze doors and retired both from Portland Place and 
active existence. This is particularly sad, as an emergency 
presents to such an organization a great opportunity to be 
of actual service to its members. A panel of architects to 
‘superintend not only the distribution of government con- 
' tracts but also the quality of government emergency build- 
‘ing (for it is axiomatic that temporary buildings always 
survive), was a primary need. And only a rich, powerful 
and respected institution could have forced the creation of 


such a board. As an unadmitted but otherwise typical trades 


union (without the letters R. I. B. A. no architect’s shingle 
is complete), it is surprising that it should so conspicuously 
fail to look after its own. For architects found themselves as 
lost as other artists. Except for the fortunate few who had 
‘specialized in Air Raid Protection, or were engaged in factory 
‘design, most of them were left contemplating their blue- 
prints for jobs stopped because the clients were called up 
or evacuated, or because workmen and materials had ceased 
to be available. M. A. R. S., the society of modern architects, 
thas decided to continue. This group last year put on the 


i 
i 


brilliantly presented exhibition of modern architecture, 
similar in content to that of the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York in 1932, and like it, an introduction for most 
people to a new style. If it shoulders the new responsibilities 
and faces the situation realistically and capably, it may well 
inherit the position of the older institution. 

But all this is already history. Rather to everyone’s 


rprise. and despite, or perhaps because of, the ommni- 


ie 


M* PHILLIPS’ Giorgione is essentially the ex- 


pression of an ardent connoisseur with a 
Special thesis to support. “It was Giorgione’s destiny 
to make a unique esthetic contribution’ —that of the 
innovator immediately influential and an ever living 
influence. This study is written by one whose en- 
thustasm wakens the warmest sympathy. ... I come 
back to the author's felicitous phrase “Giorgione 
invented the painted lyric.’ The problem (of attribu- 
tions) 1s made singularly fresh and exciting. 


ROYAL cortTissoz, New York Herald Tribune 
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BY E. M. BENSON 


@ Whether or not you 
like John Marin’s pictures, you must admit 
—if you are open-minded—that he is a sig- 
nificant figure in art, that few artists of our 
time have had a greater influence on the 


development of painting in the United States. 


e@. M. Benson’s book presents the only 
full-length portrait of Marin yet published. 


It is a definitive biography of the man, 


richly illustrated by fifty-one plates of his 


work, of which two are in full color. In 
addition, there are selections from Marin’s 
Letters and other published and unpub- 
lished writings, a biographical note, Marin’s 
palettes, and a list of public and private 


collections in which he is represented. 
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BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


present Air Raid Precautions (familiarly known as A R P), 
it became apparent that bombs were not going to fall at 
once. Bit by bit the familiar faces have returned. The Archi- 
tectural Review, after a mysterious disappearance, turned up 
in Surrey and continues publication from there. Colleges 
and universities that had precipitately closed are reopening. 
Theatres and movies function, even if at rather incon- 
venient hours. The Russian Ballet may be in America but 
Sadler’s Wells and the Ballet Club plan a winter season.~ 
The Royal Society of Portrait Painters announces its forty- — 
eighth annual exhibition with the note that lighting regula-_ 
tions will necessitate closing at four o’clock including Private : 
View Day (italics theirs). Burlington House had acknowl- 
edged the situation by changing its winter show from an 
exhibition of Indian art to one by living British Artists. 
Epstein drawings (burly things) are being shown at Zwem- 
mer’s. The Redfern Gallery put what was surely their entire 
stock on their walls, and according to the Cork Street grape- 
vine had their best week in years. It was a gay, rich show of | 
one hundred and seventy-five oils, water colors, drawings _ 
and prints: a respectable survey of contemporary English © 
painting plus a few of the more familiar French that are part — 
of every careful dealer’s stock. ( 
And the Contemporary Art Society, which figures so prom- 
inently in both the schemes for artistic centers, produced 
an autumn exhibition at the Leicester Galleries. This was 
of particular interest since the acquisition by this Society — 
constitutes the official accolade for contemporary output, 
and the taste and knowledge of its committee will undoubt- 
edly have an influence in the functioning of the two organ- _ 
izations mentioned above. Of the forty-four paintings ex- _ 
hibited, there were five abstract and surrealist canvases — 
(those by John Piper, who does agreeable collages; Edward 
Wadsworth, stylish surrealist; and Ben Nicholson, abstrac- | 
tionist, being the best); one Dean of English painting (W. 
Richard Sickert); three undistinguished examples by 
“names” (Vanessa Bell, Glyn Philpot and Roger Fry); and — 
eight first rate paintings. Among these were a sombre, solid — 
still-life by Mark Gertler; a pre-Surrealist Paul Nash; a _ 
landscape by Vivian Pitchforth, sensitive in color and small — 
in detail without being fussy; one of Frances Hodgkin’s — 
matter-of-factly stated fancies; and a bold figure study, 
Mass in B Minor, by Harry Jonas, whose quite un-English 
style is reminiscent at once of Guy Péne du Bois and Paul 
Cadmus. The residue were of the Myopic or Slade School, 


tentative in line, blurred and bleached in color, and mortally 


_ afraid of definite statement. It seemed odd that these timid 


‘eanvases should take the place of Stanley Spencer’s intelli- 


gent realism, the Sheeleresque observation and precision of — 
Edward Bawden, Christopher Wood’s romantic mannerisms 
and the real power and freedom of Matthew Smith. 

But our lights, though conscientiously dimmed, are on 
once more, and perhaps Bond Street will see a wartime season 
as bright as the outlook is dark.—ERNESTINE CARTER. 


JANUARY EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from page 66) 


_F. K. M. Rehn Gallery, 683 5th Ave.: Paintings by John Carroll. 
» Paul Reinhardt Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Contemporary Polish Art; to 
Jan. 13. 
Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive: International Exhibition by 
Women Artists; to Jan. 14. 
Studio Guild, 730 5th Ave.: Paintings by Margaret Cooper; Jan. 1-13. 
Uptown Gallery, 249. West End Ave.: Paintings & Drawings by A. S. 
Baylinson; to Jan. 12. 
_ Hudson Walker, 38 E 57 St.: Paintings by William Waltenath; to Jan. 6. 
| Maynard Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57 St.: Annual Exhibition; to Jan. 6. 
Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8 St.: Annual Exhibition of 
Contemporary Painting, Water Colors, Sculptures, Drawings & 
Prints; Jan. 10-Feb. 18. 
NortTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Smith College Museum: Polish Art; to Jan. 31. 
' OBERLIN, OHIO 
| Oberlin College: 8th National Ceramic Exhibition. 
_ Parkerspurc, West VIRGINIA 
| Fine Arts Center: Southern Printmakers Fourth Annual; Jan. 6-20. 
_ PurapeLeniaA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: 135th Annual Exhibition of 
Painting & Sculpture; Jan. 28-March 3. 
_ Philadelphia Museum: French Painting. 
| Pirrspurcu, PENNSYLVANIA 
University of Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh Architecture; Jan. 2-27. Miniature 
Paintings by Living Artists; Jan. 2-16. 
_ Pirrsrretp, MAssACHUSETTS 
| Berkshire Museum: Old Master Drawings from Durlacher. Prints from 
Collection of Alan Blau. 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
» Rhode Island School of Design Museum: Rowlandson Drawings & 
Water Colors. Rhode Island Art Treasures. 
"7 Rocuester, New YorK 
Memorial Art Gallery: International Photographic Salon; Jan. 19 
Feb. 26. 
_ Sr. Louis, Missourt 
City Art Museum: 34th Annual Exhibition of Paintings by American 
Artists; Jan. 2-Feb. 8. Society of Independent Artists Exhibition; 
_ Jan. 7-Feb. 7. 
» Sr. Paut, Minnesora 
_ St. Paul Gallery: Whitney Museum Loan Exhibition of American Paint- 
ings: Jan. 16-Feb. 3. 
_ SAN FRANcIsco, CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco Museum of Art: American Architecture (AFA); Jan. 
10-31. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
| Seattle Art Museum: Paintings by Wells M. Sawyer (AFA). Mexican 
Photographs by Fritz Henle (AFA); Jan. 10-Feb. 4. Paintings by 
Kenneth Callahan; to Jan. 7. 
| SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
|G. W.V. Smith Art Gallery: Members Exhibition Springfield Art Asso- 
ciation. Photography; Jan. 3-24. 
| Springfield Museum: Paintings by French & American Artists. Sculp- 
ture by Archipenko; Jan. 9-Feb. 4. 
Syracuse, New York 
| Syracuse Museum: International Water Color Exhibition (Art Institute 
of Chicago). 
Tacoma, WASHINGTON 
Tacoma Art Association: Loan Exhibition from Mills College Collection; 
to Jan, 15, Paintings by Eilshemius; Jan. 15-Feb. 10. 
ToLepo, Ouro 
| Toledo Museum: East Indian Sculpture. Architectural Designs by Mies 
van der Rohe: Jan. 7-28. 
'Tursa, OKLAHOMA 
Philbrook Art Museum: American Water Colorists (AFA); Jan.7-28. 
Wasnineton, D.C. 
Corcoran Gallery: Water Colors & Prints by Anne Goldthwaite; to Jan. 
12. Seulpture by L. Carroll Barnes; to Jan. 21. 
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mous art galleries by faithful FULL COLOR 

engraving—at less than 3 cents each! Da Vinci's 
Mona Lisa, Michelangelo’s Madonna, Rembrandt's Man in Armor, give you a hint 
of the undisputed worth of the HUNDRED pictures. Removable for framing; 
or keep intact in the volume. Average size, 9% x 7 inches; 
can be framed with mat to about 18 x 15 inches. Critical 
analysis of each painting and information about the ar- 
tist—wonderfully educational. Text edited by the famous 
artist, ROCKWELL KENT, who also designed the end 
papers. These 100 pictures are worth $50 to $100 in stores. 

Send No Money—Examine It FREE 

Comes in fine buckzam binding for a WEEK’S FREE 
APPROVAL, Then return it or send $1.00, and $1.00 a 


month until $2.95 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 
DE LUXE Arteraft binding $1.00 extra. Send today. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers 
Dept. 311, 50 West 47th Street, New York 
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A NEW REDESIGNED EDITION OF 


DESIGN & THE IDEA 


By ALLEN TUCKER 
WITH A FOREWORD BY FORBES WATSON 


WirHout benefit of extravagant ballyhoo, 
Allen Tucker’s little book has become famous. 
And for good reason. It has a message which 
cannot help but be of great interest to anyone 


who paints, or draws, or discusses, or just 


looks at pictures. It is written so simply and 
beautifully that it has become known as a 
masterpiece of writing, the kind of a book that 


you never lay down until the last word—and 


then you want to read it all over again! 
If your opinion doesn’t agree with what we 
say about “Design & The Idea,” your money 


will be refunded. 


/ 


CASE BOUND ° $1 POSTPAID 


6x9 inches * 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 


National Collection of Fine Arts: Portraits by John Slavin. Etchings by 
Platt Hubbard; Jan. 2-31. Prints by James L. Prestini; Jan. 9-25. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery: Daumier Lithographs. 

Whyte Gallery: Rugs by Contemporary French Artists; to Jan. 31. 

Wicuira, Kansas 

Wichita Museum: Block Prints, Wood Engraving & Lithography; 
Jan. 2-Feb. 2. 

WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 

William & Mary College: Modern Architecture; Jan. 29-Feb. 12. 

Witmincton, DELAWARE 

Wilmington Society of Fine Arts: Antique Glass & China; Jan. 8-28. 

Witmineton, NortH Carona 

Wilmington Museum: International Architecture (AFA); Jan. 16-31. 

YouNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute: 5th Annual New Year Show; Jan. 1-28. 


JANUARY EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANy, New YORK 

Institute of History & Art: Paintings by Con- 
temporary Mexican Artists. Mexican Arts 
& Crafts. Paintings by Dan Sweeney, Nils 
Hogner; Jan. 10-29. 

ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: Indian 
Paintings; Jan. 6-31. Photographs & Seulp- 
ture by Esther Jackson; Jan. 6-Feb. 4. 
Architecture of a Painting. Study of Kd- 
ward Hopper’s “Manhattan Bridge Loop”; 
Jan. 13-March 17. 

Auspurn, NEw YorkK 

Cayuga Museum: Paintings by Western New 
York Artists. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Baltimore Museum: Modern Painting; Jan. 
12-Feb. 11. 

Maryland Institute: Pastels by Frank Hartley 
Anderson; Jan. 1-28. Costume Designs by 
Czettel (AFA); Jan. 5-15. 

Walters Art Gallery: Portrait Miniatures from 
18th-19th Centuries. 

BirMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

Loveman, Joseph & Loeb: Modern Finnish 
Textiles by Marianne Strengell (AFA); 
Jan.12-23: 

BLoomINGTON, ILLINOIS 

Withers Public Library: An American Group 
(AFA); Jan. 2-25. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

Institute of Modern Art: Architecture of Frank 
Lloyd Wright; Jan. 24-March 2. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Works of Sharaku; to 
Feb. 15. Paintings & Decorative Arts from 
Edwards Collection. European & American 
Water Colors. 

Brooktyn, New York 

Brooklyn Museum: Eastman Johnson Exhibi- 
tion; Jan. 18-Feb. 25. Dolls & Toys; to 
Jan. 28. Nicaraguan Pottery Designs by 
David Sequeira; to Feb. 4. 

Burrato, New York 

Albright Art Gallery: Architecture of Buffalo; 
Jan. 5-31. Perspective; to Jan. 31. 

Cuicaco, ILLiNoIs 

Art Institute of Chicago: Masterpieces of 
Italian Painting; to Jan. 9. 7th Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Lithography & Wood 
Engraving; to Jan. 15. Toulouse. Lautrec 
& The Moulin Rouge; to Jan. 8. Half a 
Century of American Art; to Jan. 7. 
Picasso Retrospective. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Cincinnati Art Museum: 
Williams Collection. Colonial Silver from 
Garvan Collection. American Indian Art. 
Cincinnati Interior of Past Century. 

CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA. 

Pomona College: Paintings by Stan Poray; 
Jan. 2-18. Danish Silver; Jan. 20-Feb. 8. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum: Prints of Kathe Kollwitz 
(AFA); Jan. 2-24. French 18th-Century 
Silver; Jan. 4-Feb. 4. 19th & 20th Century 
American Paintings; Jan. 3-21. Bauhaus 
Exhibit (Museum of Modern Art); Jan. 
10-Feb. 25. 

CoLumBus, Onto 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts: Water Colors 
by Cézanne; to Jan. 9. 300 Years of Ameri- 
ean Architecture; Jan. 9-31. 

Daas, TEXAs 

Dallas Museum: 5th International Exhibition 


Paintings from 


of Etching & Engraving; to Jan. 28. New 
Frontiers in American Art (Federal Art 
Project); Jan. 1-29. Hudson Walker Group; 
Jan. 6-28. Milwaukee Handicrafts (FAP); 
Jan. 1-21. 

DaAveENporT, Iowa 

Municipal Art Gallery: Selected Group from 
Corcoran Biennial (AFA); Jan. 7-28. 

Dayton, On10 

Dayton Art Institute: Local Photography. 
Work by Faculty Members, Art School of 
the Institute. 

Duruam, Nortu CArouina 

Duke University: International Architecture 
(AFA); Jan.1-15. 

Forr WortnH, TEXAs 

Art Association: Masters of American Paint- 
ing (AFA); Jan. 7-28. 

GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 

Neville Public Museum: Zeiss Ikon Photo- 
graphy; Jan. 7-21. 

Hacerstown, MaryLAnD 

Montgomery County Museum: Paintings by 
Guy Péne du Bois; Jan. 1-25. American 
Photography (Museum of Modern Art); 
Jan. 8-21. 

Towa Ciry, Iowa 

University Gallery: Faculty Exhibition; Jan. 
4-31. Paintings and, Drawings by Edmund 
Kinzinger; Jan. 4-22. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

Art Association: Prints by Kathe Kollwitz 
(AFA); Jan. 29-Feb. 12. 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Art Institute: National High School Competi- 
tion Winners; Jan. 7-Feb. 1. Oils by Pauline 
Palmer; to Feb. 1. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery: French 17th 
& 18th Century Paintings. Prints by 
Rouault; Jan. 15-Feb. 12. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles Museum: 23rd _ International 
Salon of Photography; Jan. 1-31. Tom 
Craig One-Man Show; Jan. 1-30. 

Stendahl Galleries: Paintings by Edna Rein- 
del; Jan. 15-Feb. 10. Paintings by Latta 
Kingan. 

LovuisvitLE, KENTUCKY 

J. B. Speed Memorial Museum: Kentucky & 
Southern Indiana Artists Exhibition; Jan. 
3-14. Small Sculptures (AFA); Jan. 16-28. 
15th-20th Century Prints (University Art 
League); Jan. 3-30. 

Mapison, WIscoNnsin 


Wisconsin Union: Associated American 


Artists Prints; Jan. 2-16. Sculptures in -: 


Limited Editions; Jan. 8-28. Rural Art; 
Jan. 28-Feb. 3. 

Mancuester, New HAmpsHIreE 

Currier Gallery: Water Colors by Harry 
Leith-Ross. Oils, Drawings & Prints by 
John Sloan. Breughel Reproductions. 

MiILis CoLLece, CALIFORNIA 

Art Gallery: Rosenwald Collection Prints; 
Jan. 10-Feb. 7. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Layton Art Gallery: Wausau Post Office 
Mural, Sketches & Cartoons by Gerrit 
Sinclair. Paintings by Josephine Schaefer. 
Drawings & Paintings by Hans Koteleinen. 

Milwaukee Art Institute: Grant Wood Exhibi- 
tion. 

Milwaukee-Downer College: Alumnae Exhibi- 
tion; Jan. 15-Feb. 12. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. & © 


Monrciair, New JERSEY 

Montclair Art Museum: Portraits of Actors & 
Actresses. 

MontTGOMERY, ALABAMA f 

Museum of Fine Arts: Modern Finnish Tex 
tiles by Marianne Strengell (AFA); Jan.1-10. | 

Newark, New Jersey ¢ 

Newark Museum: Modern American Glass, 
American Paintings & Sculptures. Tibetan — 
Religious Paintings. 

New Or eEANS, LOUISIANA 

Delgado Museum: Mural Designs (Section of 
Fine Arts); Jan. 7-28. Survey of American, 
Drawing (AFA); Jan. 1-28. 

New York City 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57 St.: Water Colors 
& Prints by National Association of Women 
Painters & Sculptors; to Jan. 27. 

Artists Gallery, 33 W. 8 St.: Paintings by 
Myron Lechay; Jan. 9-30. 

Art Students League, 215 W. 57 St.: Murals 
by Olin Dows. 

Associated American Artists: 711 Fifth Ave.: 
Paintings by Lewis Daniel; Jan. 8-22. 
Paintings by Ernest Fiene; Jan. 23-Feb. 10. 

Bignou Gallery, 32 E. 57 St.: New Paintings 
& Water Colors by Raoul Dufy; to Jan. 10. | 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Max Beckmann; Jan. 2-20. 

Carroll Carstairs, 11 E. 57 St.: Drawings by 
Takal; Jan. 8-20. ; i 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 St.: 19th Century © 
French Paintings; to Jan. 15. Paintings by 
Mrs. Eloise Elgan; to Jan. 31. J 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 K. 57 St.: Oils & Water 
Colors by Robert Moyer; Jan. 2-14. Works | 
by Arthur B. Davies; Jan. 16-21. a 

Fifteen Gallery, 2 W. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Robert K. Ryland; Jan. 8-20. Paintings by 
George Renouard; Jan. 22-Feb. 3. } 

M. Knoedler, 14 E. 57 St.: Paintings & Draw- 
ings by Ingres & David; Jan. 8-27. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57 St.: Paint 
ings by Jo Cantine. Water Colors by O. A. 
Renne. Jan. 3-20. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Paintings © 
by Edmund Yaghjian; Jan. 8-27. Paintings 
by Louis Bouche; Jan. 27-Feb. 17. 

Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57 St.: French 
Paintings & Water Colors; to Jan. 20. >! 

Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57 St.: Paintings & 
Pastels by Robert Brackman; Jan. 2-27. q 
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82 St.: Greek Sculptures. 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Mad. Ave.: Paintings 
by Emlen Etting; Jan. 3-20. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57 St.: Recent Paint-— 
ings by Stephen Etnier; Jan. 2-27. 

Montross Gallery, 785 5th Ave.: Sculpture by 
Leo Amino; Jan. 2-13. Paintings by Angelo 

_ de Benedetto; Jan. 15-27. , 

Charles Morgan Gallery, 37 W. 57 St.: Oils by 
Quita Brodhead; Jan. 8-20. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St.: Picasso 
Exhibition; to Jan. 7. Masterpieces of 
Italian Painting. 

New York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42 St: 
Holiday Cards by Artists; to Jan. 14. 
American Printmakers. 

Georgette Passedoit, 121 E. 57 St.: Sculptures, 
Drawings & Paintings by “Collective” 
Group; to Jan. 13. Drawings & Pastels by 
Lily Smulders; Jan. 15-27. 

(Continued on page 65) 


Interestin ¢ Corculatin ¢ Exhibitions 


. NOW AVAILABLE FOR ENGAGEMENTS 


ALLEN TUCKER MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


With the cooperation of the Whitney Museum of American Art, 35 paintings selected from the Museum’s larger 
Allen Tucker Memorial Exhibition are available for a limited number of bookings. The traveling exhibition 
has been selected by Mrs. Juliana Force, Director of the Whitney, and Mr. Hermon More, Curator. Ready after 


February 10, at an unusually low rental fee. An illustrated catalog will be provided. Terms upon request. 


PHILADELPHIA WATER COLOR CLUB 


From the annual exhibition of the Philadelphia Water Color Club held in November at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Mr. Henry Clifford, Associate Curator of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, has selected 34 pic- 


tures for an interesting circulating collection. Rental, $40. 


HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS 


A selected group of pottery, painting and drawing, showing the accomplishments of children of from 10 to 14 
years of age in the Academy. The work is of unusually fine quality, with a delightful feeling of the scenery and 


native characteristics of the Hawaiian Islands. 50 objects. Rental, $10. 


Rental fees for the traveling exhibitions of the Federation cover insurance and all costs to 
the exhibitor with the exception of transportation to the following place on the circuit. Rental 
fees, therefore, reflect only a pro-ration of actual costs based on a number of engagements for 


each exhibition. Costs, as a result, are reasonable. 


The American Federation of Arts 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 


CHARLES POORE « In the “Books of the Times” 

‘|. . A magnificent picture gallery. It is high, wide and handsome. There are 
neil 250 black and white reproductions of paintings by 184 different American 
artists . . . There are color plates—uncommonly good ones—of paintings by = ,~ aa 
Gropper, Sloan, Schnakenberg, Corbino, Booth, Etnier, McCosh, Philipp, Sample ; ae 
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and Speight .. . a 


NEWSWEEK ; 
‘A balanced and complete panorama of what American artists are doing now .. ~ 


LEWIS GANNETT In the New York Herald Tribune 
‘Another handsome album .. . notable for the range of its selection, fa for 


the modesty of its introduction . .,.” 4 
é , 7 


’ 


EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL « In the New York Times 

“The book at hand outspreads for us an immense variety of expression ... I 
pages vibrate with life . . . The text here contributed by a critic who for so ma 
valiant years has championed the best in our native art is flavorsome, sound 
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brilliantly incisive .. . 


PAUL BIRD e /n The Art Digest | 
**. . . Selection of reproductions is excellent ..... a panoramic view of the great 
new breadth of American painting today—a faithful reflection of the best the 
nation can, at this time, boast. 

“Forbes Watson’s introductory essay is one of the best pieces this lively ob- 


2° 


server and critic of American art has yet written . . 


P qeans of pr d | S@ from critics and readers tell you, with greater em- 


° 


phasis than we would dare, that “American Painting Today” is a vivid, rich volume. 
You can’t put it down once you open it. It sweeps you through page after page with 
heightening exhilaration, for here you gather a real sense of the accomplishment of 
America’s living painters. 

Within this book, a forceful essay by Forbes Watson, and 259 reproductions of work 
by 184 artists (including ten unusually fine color reproductions)—forming the most 
comprehensive survey yet published of a decade of good American painting. 


At all bookstores ¢ $4.50 ($3.50 to Federation Members) 


AMERICAN PAINTING TODAY 


With an essay by FORBES WATSON and 259 Illustrations 


BOUND IN wea : 
Published by The American Federation of Arts, Barr Building, Washington. STAMPED IN GOLD a 
Trade distributor: Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City SIZE 9% x 12% IN. 


